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Cutoffs 


nspiration for a project comes from 





many different sources. The idea for the 
benchtop tool caddy (page 14) came during 
a relaxing night of television. 

One of my favorite shows is NCIS. The 
main character sometimes heads to his base- 
ment workshop as he puzzles out the details 
to his latest, high-profile criminal case. On 
one of the episodes, I caught a glimpse of 
a circular caddy that contained the miscel- 
laneous shop tools and supplies that most 
woodworkers use on a daily basis. 

Over the span of a few episodes, I was able 
to get a good idea of the overall design and 
size, so I built a version for my own shop. I 
found it so useful that I passed the idea along 
to our designers. They made a few changes, 
and we decided to feature it in this issue. I 
guess it just goes to show that it's a good idea 
to keep your eyes open all the time — you 
never know when or where you might run 
across your next project. 

Speaking of TV shows, the Woodsmith Shop 
just completed its sixth season on public 
television. And just like before, we're mak- 
ing season 6 available to you on DVD. AII 13 
episodes are included on a pair of DVDs. A 
separate CD contains all the plans and arti- 
cles mentioned on the show. You can find 
out more about ordering it (along with pack- 
age options for the other seasons) by going 


to WoodsmithShop.com. 
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NOTE: PINS IN 
ЕЕАМЕ PIVOT IN 
HOLES IN ANGLE 
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Pegboard Storage Panels 


Like most woodworkers I know, 
my shop space is limited. So I'm 
always looking for ways to maxi- 
mize the space I have. My wall 
space is no exception. 

During a recent shop renova- 
tion, I decided to organize some 


#8 x 210" Fh 
WOODSCREW 
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of my hand tools using pegboard. 
To make the most of my limited 
space, I came up with the multi- 
panel system you see above. 

The frame and pegboard 
panel "doors" allow me to store 
tools on both sides of the panel, 
which really saves space. And 
a short metal pin located at the 
top and bottom of each door 
acts as a hinge. These pins also 
allow the doors to be located 
anywhere along a pair of wall- 
mounted metal tracks. 

The drawings show how the 
doors go together with simple 
frame and panel construction. 
I purchased the metal rod and 
angle at a local hardware store. 

Each panel can easily be added 
to the tracks by angling the top 
pin into place first. Then you can 
set the bottom pin in place. This 
makes it easy to add and remove 
the doors as necessary. 

JB Morrow 
Grayslake, Illinois 
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Board 
Supports 


I prefer to pre-finish some parts of my 
projects before assembly. But narrow 
boards can be difficult to stand on 
edge while applying a stain or finish. 
The solution I came up with is the 
“H”-block supports shown in the 
photos above. The design allows 
these blocks to support a board of 
any thickness. And since the space 
between the legs is the same as their 
thickness, they can nest together to 
hold even the thinnest stock. When 
you're done, they stack together for 
compact storage (inset photo). 
Stephen Carroll 
Covington, Washington 


Submit Your Tips Online! 


If you have an original shop tip, we would 
like to consider publishing it. Go to 


ShopNotes.com 


and click on the link 


SUBMIT A TIP 


There, you'll be able to describe 
your tip in detail and upload 
photos or drawings. Or you can 
mail your tip to the editorial 


address shown in the right margin. 


We will pay up to $200 if we 
publish your tip. And if your tip is 
selected as the top tip, you'll also 
receive the Porter-Cable compact 
router kit shown on the right. 
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À То таке sure his frame parts are exactly the same size, А 
Neil Held of Derby, New York cuts the opposing sides of 
frames at the same time. He just stacks them together 


Quick Tips 


Board Jack 


I occasionally need to support 
long boards along the edge of my 
workbench. My face vise does a 
great job of supporting one end of 
the board. But the other end can 
slip and needs additional support. 

That's why I made the board 
jack you see in the photos at right 
and in the drawings below. A 
pegboard face attached to a ply- 
wood support and base is plenty 
sturdy. And a 4" dowel fits 
securely in my bench dog holes 
to keep the assembly in place. A 
pegboard tool hook catches the 
lower edge of the board. 

This setup results in the face of 
the jack not being flush with the 
edge of my bench. So I also made 
a spacer that fits over the rods of 









NOTE: NOTCH 
SPACER TO FIT 
YOUR VISE 
V2"-RAD. 





against his miter gauge fence during the cut. 
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TOP 
(294" x 414" - 34" Ply.) 






my vise. The hardwood and peg- 
board spacer is the same thick- 
ness as the support. 5o my work- 
pieces stay parallel and straight to 
the bench when clamped in place. 
John Blakeney 

Virginia Beach, VA 
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NOTE: LOCATE 
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James Moorehead of Valrico, Florida added a fence to 
his sanding block. lo keep it square with the block's base, 
he removed the soft rubber pad from the base and added 


a piece of hardboard. Now his edges stay perfectly square. 
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A Better Router 
Trammel 


NOTE: SFACE MOUNTING 
RODS AND SIZE RUNNER 
BLOCK TO FIT YOUR ROUTER 


14"-20 
KNOB 






BASE 
(4" x 20" - V4" наьа.) 


A router along with a trammel jig is perfect for 
making arcs or circles. The one you see here 
works great and is easy to add and remove from 
the router. Rather than replacing the router base, 
it utilizes the holes that secure the adjustment 
rods on an edge guide. You can see how it goes 
together in the drawings. You may need to adjust 
the spacing of the rods to match your router. 
Another feature I added is a 
pivot-point base that attaches 
to the workpiece with double- 
sided tape. This allows me to 
use the trammel without having 
to drill a hole in my workpiece. 
Frank Carey 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Keith Skinner of Antigonish, Nova Scotia Edward Stiles of Lawton, Oklahoma 
uses his band saw to cut a tenon on a dowel. made layout gauges for commonly used 
A fence and a stop block set the tenon size. | measurements. You just need ап MDF 
Just rotate the dowel slightly between cuts. base with an offset piece of hardboard. 
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Now you can have the 
best time-saving secrets, 
solutions, and techniques 


sent directly to your email 
Inbox. Just go to 
ShopNotes.com 
and click on 
“Sign Up for Free eTips” 
You'll receive a new tip by 
email each week. 





Socket 
Piece 


Workshop 


Teach your dovetail jig a new trick — 
rout smooth, snug-fitting box joints in 
short order without a lot of fuss. 


Box joints have a lot of appeal. 
The regularly spaced pins and 
sockets provide striking visual 
interest. From a woodworking 
point of view, the tremendous 
amount of glue surface gives box 
joints a well-deserved reputation 
for strength and durability. 

The sticking point is cutting 
the joints, which can be a tedious 
process. And it requires a special- 
ized jig for a table saw or router 
table. But you might be surprised 
to know that some dovetail jigs 
can be used to rout box joints. So 
I decided to give it a try. 

A quick look through the man- 
ual gave me the gist of the pro- 
cess. And after a couple test cuts, 
I made a small, snug-fitting box. 
As a result of that experience, I've 
come up with a few tricks that 
can help you set up the jig faster 
and get better results. 
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There аге two parts to setting up 
to rout box joints: the router and 
the jig itself. For the router, you'll 
install a guide bushing and a 
straight bit. The bushing follows 
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Sockets. Adjust the left guide so the edge 
of the workpiece aligns with the left edge of 
the guide notch slot in the backer (inset). 







the slots on the Jig template. This 
allows you to create regularly 
spaced pins and sockets that 
make up the box Joint. 

With the Jig shown here, I used 
the same template that's used for 
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making through dovetails. Be 
sure to check the owner's man- 
ual for your dovetail jig to see 
what equipment is required. 

Because the combination of the 
template, guide bushing, and bit 
are fixed, you can only create box 
joints of a specific size — 1^" box 
joints in this case. For the Porter- 
Cable jig in the photo, a template 
for 1⁄4' box joints is also available. 

Although the joint size is 
fixed, there are still some impor- 
tant setup details that require 
attention in order to get the best 
results. Let's start with the router. 

Set Up the Router. The first 
thing to do is install a guide bush- 
ing in the base of the router. The 
?4" O.D. bushing matches the size 
of the slots in the jig template. 

About the Bit. An ordinary, 
l2"-dia. straight bit is recom- 
mended in the jig's manual. And 
this bit works fine to rout the 
joints. However, I noticed that it 
left burn marks and it felt like the 
router bogged down making the 
cut. So I decided to switch to a 
spiral upcut bit. The results were 
much cleaner cuts and without 
stressing the router. 

You set the depth of the bit 
using one of the workpieces as a 
gauge. I like to mark a line show- 
ing the thickness of the mating 
piece on one of my workpieces. 
Then you clamp itin the jig below 
the template. This is shown in the 
inset of the main photo at the top 
of the facing page. 

The bit should be set slightly 
below this line. This way, when 
you assemble the joints, the fin- 
gers will be a little proud. You 
can quickly sand or plane them 
flush for a perfect fit. 

Now, the Jig. There are just 
a few things to set up on the jig 
before you're ready to turn on 
the router. The first thing to do is 
install a backer board in the top 
of the jig. I used a wide piece of 
94" MDF, as shown in the main 
photo on the opposite page. 

This backer serves two pur- 
poses. First, it prevents chipout 
on the back face of the workpiece. 
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The other thing it does is help 
you set up the side guides on the 
jig. The guides register the work- 
pieces. I set up the left side of the 
jig to cut socket parts and the 
right side for the pin parts. This 
speeds up the process and makes 
aligning parts a breeze. 

The Key is cutting notches 
in the backer using the first 
and last slot of the template. 
These notches are used to 
align the workpieces and then 
position the side guides on 
the jig. The setup for each side 
is shown in the lower photos 
on the previous page and the 
photos at right. 


ROUTING THE JOINTS 


Taking the time to prepare the 
router and jig pays off when it 
comes time to rout the joints. In 
a nutshell, the process goes like 
this: Turn on the router and move 
itin and out following the fingers 
on the template. In fact, there's a 
little more going on. 
Consistency. A solid joint 
depends on having consistently 
sized pins and sockets. Variation 
in pressure applied to the router 
while routing may result in gaps 
in the finished joint. To prevent 


À Other Half бї the Joint. Clamp the mating workpiece їп n Jig so 





this, don't force the router. This is 
where using a spiral bit makes a 
big difference. 

In addition, I applied gentle 
pressure on only the left side of 
each slot, rather than trying to 
“trace” the profile with the guide 
bushing. Slop between the bush- 
ing and template will result in 
cutting slightly wider sockets. 

I like it when I can get more 
from my tools and accessories. 
Considering the results (margin 
photo below), my dovetail jig just 
became a lot more useful. 


i 
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its snug against the template and the side guide. Rout the sockets 
from left to right, keeping pressure on only one side of the slots. 


À Pin Board. Set the right guide 
so the edge of the piece aligns with 
the left side of the notch (inset). 
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Pin Piece 





À Tight Joinery. 
You can make 
gap-free box 
joints with your 
dovetail jig. 








Shop 


Hammers Ё 


For the best results, 
choose the right hammer 
or mallet for the job. 


Small Claw 
Hammer. It's 
hard to beat the 
versatility of a 
claw hammer 
for general- 
purpose use. 





I generally reach for a ham- 
mer or mallet when something 
needs to be nailed, aligned, bent, 
squashed, or “persuaded” just a 
little. And while I can use my 
trusty claw hammer for many 
of these tasks, other hammers 
and mallets are better suited for 
certain jobs. I keep these tools 
in my shop for just that reason. 
None of them are expensive, 
but they all come in handy. See 
Sources on page 51 to find out 
where to get these tools. 
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А Warrington Hammer 


When I need to drive a brad 
or small nail near the face of 
another surface, I reach for my 
Warrington hammer. As you can 
see in the photo above, one of the 
hammer's striking surfaces is a 
tapered, cross-peen shape. 

The wedge-shaped end gives 
you better visibility in tight quar- 
ters. This allows you to strike the 
brad with the center of the head 


Small Claw Hammer » 


10 


My claw hammer may get over- 
used, but that's for good reason: 
It's handy for driving or remov- 
ing nails. But sometimes my full- 
sized 16-oz. claw hammer is just 
too big for the job at hand. 

That's why I also keep a small, 
5-oz. claw hammer nearby. At 
only 10" long, it's perfect for 
smaller jobs or working in tight 
quarters. Plus, it's easy to keep in 
my apron. The hammer is com- 
fortable to use and works so well 
that generally I turn to it unless I 
am working with large nails. Give Ç 
one a try. I’m sure you'll like it. a. 


rather than with an off-center 
blow that is sometimes the case 
with a typical round end. 
Another advantage of the nar- 
rower striking surface is that it 
can help save your fingers from 
an unintended blow. This can be 
a real issue when working with 
small nails or brads. The heads 
of these fasteners can sometimes 
barely stick up past your fingers. 
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Dead-Blow Mallet » 


When it comes to assembling projects, nothing beats 
a dead-blow mallet. These mallets have a soft face 
so they won't damage the surface of your project. 
But what makes them special is the lead-shot-filled 
head. The loose shot keeps the head from bouncing 
off the surface of your project during use. This 
results in greater striking force with each swing. 

I normally keep two of these mallets in my shop. 
I use a 10-oz. mallet as shown in the photo at right 
for small projects, and a 28-oz. for larger assemblies. 











1 «Ball-Peen Hammer 


If you ever work with metal, you may want to con- 
sider adding a ball-peen hammer to your list of 
shop tools. The ball end of the hammer's head is 
designed for shaping soft metal. A good example of 
this is shown in the photo at left. 

Here, the ball end is being used to peen the brass 
rods. The small contact point of the hammer causes 
the rods to expand within the hole drill through the 
workpieces, helping keep them together. Addition- 
ally, the ends of the rods are peened like a mush- 
room to help keep the rods in place. 

Ball-peen hammers are sold in a range of weights. 
But an 8-oz. hammer, like the one shown in the 
photo, is a great size for most of my projects. 





<q Hardwood Mallet 


Striking metal against wood is rarely a 
good idea. And this is true even when 
working with wood-handled tools like 
chisels. That’s why I keep a hardwood 
mallet near my bench. 

A couple of different versions are 
shown here. An off-the-shelf mallet, 
as in the photo at left, works great 
and a couple of different sizes 
are available. The shop- 
made version shown to ЖШ 
the right was turned £ ` am Shop-Made. 
on a lathe. f& E Turn your own 
d a custom-made mallet to 

suit your needs. 
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Hardware 


unique,time-saving drawer solutions. 
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Create тоге storage with these 


Let's face it, building drawers for 
a project is often the obstacle that 
slows down your progress. When 
you figure each drawer consists 
of at least five parts, it can take 
the wind out of your sails as far as 
getting the project done quickly. 

I found a few products that 
promise to make the process of 
building drawers го little faster. 
A couple of these are suitable for 
use in the home or shop, and 
another is a utility product that 
makes for a quick shop storage 
solution. Find out where to buy 
them in Sources on page 51. 


A sleek, modern-looking solution 
for building drawers is made by 


I 


Veritas and sold by Lee Valley. 
These Micro Drawer Slide alumi- 
num extrusions are shown in the 
photos above. They come in 36" 
lengths that you cut to size for the 
desired drawer lengths. They're 
available in heights of 1", 2", 3", 
and 4", as you can see above. 

Built-In Groove & Slide. As 
shown in the inset photo, the 
slides incorporate a groove for 
the drawer bottom. A rib on the 
lower outside edge acts as a run- 
ner that rides in a groove (saw 
kerf) in the case sides. The only 
thing you need to add is a front, 
back, and a false front. 

Router Work. When making 
the front and back, you need 
to account for the protrusions 
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Micro Slides. The aluminum 
extrusion offers a sleek solution 
for quick drawers. 


that incorporate the groove for 
the drawer bottom, as shown 
in the inset photo above. Veritas 
includes instructions for using a 
roundover bit in your router table 
to create a matching notch on the 
ends of the fronts and backs. 

Once this is done, all you 
need to do is cut grooves for the 
drawer bottom in the front and 
back. Then dril countersunk 
screw holes in the slides to attach 
the fronts and backs. 

Getting set up for routing and 
then driling the screw holes 
takes a little time. But once you're 
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set up, assembling the drawers 
goes pretty quickly. Overall, I 
was very impressed with how 
the drawers looked and func- 
tioned after assembly. 


METAL DRAWER SIDES 


A more conventional-looking 
drawer solution is shown below. 
It’s similar to the drawers you'll 
find in many kitchens. Here, the 
drawer slides are incorporated 
into the metal drawer sides. 
These side slides are available 
in %- and full-extension styles in 
several lengths from a variety of 
vendors including Woodworker's 
Hardware, Hüfele, and Lee Valley. 

Drawer Slide. If you take a 
close look at the photos below, 
I'm sure you'll see how these are 
similar to other slides. The cabi- 
net section of the slide is pretty 
familiar. The difference lies in the 
drawer side. The top edge of the 
metal drawer side is formed with 
a track that engages the wheel on 
the cabinet slide. 


Building. When building the 
drawer, you'll size the width 1" 
narrower than the cabinet open- 
ing. The drawer bottom is fas- 
tened to a flange at the bottom 
edge of the sides. A flange on the 
















NOTE: DRAWER 
GHOSTED THROUGH 


ATTACHES 
TO CABINET 


back edge holds the drawer back. 
The drawer frontis attached with 
a pair of clips (right inset below). 
The clips are adjustable to allow 
alignment of the drawer front in 
the cabinet opening. 


TOOLBOX TRAYS 


The red Toolbox Trays shown at 
right are also sold by Lee Valley. 
They're the quickest and least 
expensive solution I’ve found 
for adding storage in the shop. 
I have a bank of these drawers 
installed near my workbench to 
keep supplies and accessories 
within easy reach. 

The drawers are formed from 
sheet metal and the fronts incor- 
porate a handle. The sides have 
a narrow flange that rides in a 
groove in the cabinet side. 

The drawers are 10%" wide 
and 12" long. They're available in 
heights of 1", 2", and 3". You can 
mix and match the heights. 

Self-Contained. As you can 
see, there's nothing you need 
to do to build the drawer — it's 
ready to install right out of the 
box. All that's required is a sim- 
ple case to house them. 

When making the case sides, 
space saw kerfs 174" from center 


o о 





À Toolbox Trays. А 
simple cabinet is all you 
need for quick storage. 


to center. Like adjustable shelves 
in a cabinet, this spacing allows 
you to rearrange drawers of vary- 
ing heights within the cabinet. 
Choices. The next time your 
project calls for drawers, think 
about these options to alleviate 
some of the frustration out of 
making drawers from scratch. 


DRAWER FRONT 
ATTACHES TO 
ADJUSTABLE CLIPS 





À Metal Side Slides. Sturdy metal drawer sides last for years and 
incorporate a conventional drawer slide. All you need to do is add a 
front (right inset), back (left inset), and the bottom. 
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rotating Tool Caddy 


Keep your benchtop organized and your tools 
close by with this handy shop accessory. 


There are a handful of small tools 
and accessories that I reach for on 
most of my woodworking proj- 
ects. To keep them close at hand, 
I built the circular tool caddy you 
see in the photo above. 


14 


A central bin works great for 
holding bottles and other items. 
And four radiating racks keep my 
tools in place. Plus, the base of the 
caddy is perfect for larger items. I 
added a lip around the outside of 


the caddy to help keep loose hard- 
ware from falling on the floor. 

The best part is that you can 
finish the whole thing in just one 
afternoon and put it to use dur- 
ing your next project. 
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start in the 


Center 


All the parts are attached to the 
center bin, so I started there. The 
drawing at right shows that the 
bin is an octagon with four wide 
sides and four narrow sides. A 
wedge-shaped tool holder is 
attached to the outside face of 
each wide side. 

The pieces that make up the 
sides of the bin are fairly short, 
so I ripped extra-long pieces to 
width with a 22.5? bevel on each 
edge as shown in Figure 1a. After 
cutting each side to length, glue 
up the octagon. I aligned the 
pieces on painter's tape to keep 
the assembly together. 

Tool Holders. The four wedge- 
shaped tool holders attached 
to the bin start out as short, 
squared-off blanks. This makes 
it easier to drill the pair of holes 
in each part. You can see in Fig- 
ure 1b that the through holes are 
parallel to the front face of the 
holder. The left drawing below 
shows how this is done. 

Once the holes have been 
drilled, you're ready to cut each 
piece to its wedge shape. I did this 
by marking a cut line along one 
side of each workpiece and then 
trimming away the waste at the 
band saw. Stay just to the waste 


WIDE SIDE 
(1⁄2" x 514" = 51) 


‚Жм. 


En 


TOOL HOLDER 
(174" X 2" Е 414") 





TOP VIEW 


*] WIDE 
=| SIDE 


TOOL 
HOLDER 





side of the cut line. It’s important 
to note that the small size of the 
workpieces means your fingers 
will be close to the blade during 
the cuts. So use caution. Sand the 
cut face smooth when done. 


Wedge Making Details 







WEDGE SHAPE 
` PROVIDES 
| EASY ACCESS 
N TO TOOLS 





NOTE: TooL 
HOLDERS ARE 
CENTERED ON 

THE FACE OF 
EACH WIDE SIDE 


NOTE: REFER TO SHOP SHORT 
CUTS ON PAGE 28 FOR A TIP 
ON HOW TO GLUE UP THE BIN 


MARK LAYOUT LINE 14" 
FROM OUTSIDE FACE 


OF TOOL HOLDER 


SIDE VIEW 


NARROW 
SIDE 


NARROW 
SIDE 


| TOOL 
| HOLDER 


Before gluing the tool holders in 
place, sand a bevel on the bottom 
end to match the bottom edge of 
the bin. The right drawing below 
shows the technique, and Figure 
1b shows the end result. 





9/5"-DIA. 
BRAD POINT 


REMOVE BIT 
FROM HOLES 


FREQUENTLY 
TO CLEAR 


press to drill a pair of through holes 
before cutting the blank to shape. 
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SUPPORT 
BLOCK 


SANDPAPER | 





eet s eee SAND END 
zx SQUARE WITH 
NE BACK FACE l 


the drill À Make a Wedge. Stay to the waste À Sand a Bevel. Use a support block 


side of the layout line when cutting the and adhesive-backed sandpaper to 
blank. Sand the cut face smooth. 


bevel the end of the tool holder. 
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SLOTTED КАСК 
TOP/BOTTOM 
(1⁄2" x 54" 5 66") 


2 FIGURE 











E 


NOTE: 

GLUE SLOTTED 
TOPS AND 
BOTTOMS TO 
RETAINING 
STRIPS 
BEFORE 
CUTTING 
JOINERY 


RETAINING 
STRIP 
(%" x Yo" = 6%e") 





#6 х Эд" Fh 
WOODSCREW 


NOTE: RACKS ARE SCREWED 
IN PLACE TO ALLOW FOR EASY 
REPLACEMENT IF NECESSARY 


D NOTE: SIZE HOLES 
AND SLOTS IN RACKS 
RACK SIDE TO FIT YOUR TOOLS 


(1⁄2" x 14" " 374") 


add the 
Racks 
& Base 


The central hub of the caddy 
is complete. Now you're ready 
to add the tool racks to the bin. 
Then you'll complete the project 
by adding a circular base. 





NARROW 
SIDE 


the workpieces that make up the 
top, bottom, and sides are all the 
same width and thickness. So I 





The tools I use most often come 
in a variety of shapes and sizes. 
For that reason, I added a pair 
of racks with slotted holes and 
a pair with round holes. You can 
see them in the drawing above. 
You'll want to configure the 
openings to fit your tools, but I'll 
share some tips for making them. 


TOOL RACKS 


The racks with the round, drilled 
holes are the easiest to make, so 
I'll begin there. You'll notice that 


started with an extra-long work- 
piece, then cut each part to length. 

There's an easy way to make 
sure the holes in the bottom of 
each rack line up with the holes 
in the top. Just clamp both work- 
pieces together and drill the holes 
through both parts at the same 
time. If you want smaller holes 
in the bottom than in the top, just 
drill the smaller holes through 
both parts first. Then separate the 
parts and use those holes to align 
the bit for the larger holes. 


Materials & Hardware 


A Narrow Sides (4) /x2-5 G Retaining Strips (4) ох 16 - 6/6 
В Wide Sides (4) ох 314-5 Н Base (1) 191/4 х 1914 - 3⁄4 Ply. 
С Tool Holders (4) IAx3-444 | Lip(l) 19/4 x 19/4 - 4 Hdbd. 
D Rack Sides (8) Vy x 14 - 3% 

Е Drilled Rack Tops/Bottoms (4) о х 114 - б/в • (1) I2" Lazy Susan 

Е Slotted Rack Tops/Bottoms (4) 1 х 34 - 6/6 * (4) #6 х 3⁄4" Fh Woodscrews 
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(E) 


DRILLED RACK 
TOP/BOTTOM 
(ve^ X 14" B 66") 


Slotted Racks. The sides for 
the slotted racks are the same 
as for the drilled racks. But the 
top and bottom of each rack is 
a glued-up, two-part assembly. 
You can see in Figure 2 that the 
rack top and bottom are made 
up of a notched workpiece and 
a retaining strip. 

The notches are sized to fit 
your tools, and the retaining strip 
holds them in place. Construct- 
ing the parts this way is faster 
and easier than trying to cut mor- 
tises through a single workpiece. 

The retaining strips are simple, 
so I cut them to size but left each 
one a little long. The notches in 
the top and bottom parts will be 
cut with a dado blade, so I cut 
these parts to width but left them 
extra long to allow room for my 
hands while making the cuts. 

Use the tools that will go in the 
racks to lay out the size and loca- 
tion for the notches. If the notches 


° (4) #6 x 11⁄2" Fh Woodscrews 
° (4) #6 x 4" Rh Woodscrews 
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for your tools will be the same in 
both the top and bottom pieces, 
cut the notches in both parts at 
the same time using a dado blade. 
Once you've cut all the notches, 
glue the retaining strip in place, 
as shown in Figure 2, and trim the 
assembly to final length. 

Tongue & Dado. The joinery 
that holds the rack parts together 
starts with a narrow dado cut in 
the rack tops and bottoms. Then 
you'll cut tongues on the ends of 
each rack side to fit in the dadoes. 
Figure 2a on the previous page 
shows how they fit together. 

Before gluing up the four-part 
assembly, drill a countersunk 
screw hole through each inner 
rack side. This will allow you to 
secure the rack to the bin (Fig- 
ures 2 and 2а). I chose to attach 
the racks with a screw rather 
than glue. This allows me to 
remove a rack if necessary and 
modify or replace it for different 
tools in the future. 


BASE 


The base of the caddy is circular 
with a lip that keeps loose items 
from rolling off the edge. The base 
and the lip are both cut using a 
router and a shop-made trammel. 
I started with the lip. You can see 
how this is done in Figure 4. 

The hardboard blank is secured 
to a sacrificial piece of MDF with 
double-sided tape. This allows 
you to cut through the hardboard 


4 


SACRIFICIAL ` 
MDF 
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Н FIGURE 


SEE FIGURE 4 
FOR ROUTING 
BASE AND LIP 





without damaging the benchtop. 
Cut the outside diameter of the lip 
first, then the inside diameter. The 
base can be cut in several passes 
using a similar setup. 

The lip must be cut into sec- 
tions to fit between the racks. So 
center the rack assembly over the 
lip and use the ends of the racks 
to locate the cut lines. Then you 


NOTE: TRAMMEL 
MADE FROM 14" 
HARDBOARD 


#6 x 12" Fh 
WOODSCREW 
#6 x 1⁄2" Rh 
WOODSCREW 


RACK 


12"-DIA. 
LAZY SUSAN 


SIDE 
VIEW 





can screw the bin and racks to the 
base (Figure 3b). Finally, glue the 
lip pieces in place. 

A lazy Susan centered on the 
bottom of the base completes the 
project. Now just add tools and 
you're ready to put the caddy to 
use with your next project. 


NOTE: CUT OUTSIDE EDGE 
OF LIP FIRST, THEN PUT 
DOWEL IN OTHER HOLE 


AND ROUT INSIDE EDGE 


b. 


TOP 
VIEW 


ROUTER 
FOOTPRINT 
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NOTE: 
SPACING OF 
TRAMMEL 
PIVOT HOLES 
IS BASED 
ON 12" BIT 
DIAMETER 











Get storage, 
mobility, and 
accuracy trom 
these three 
useful add-ons. 


Making a drill press more useful 
is one of the bigger shop chal- 
lenges. And when you have to 
move the drill press, it can be 
like wrestling a monster. Another 
problem is the small table on 
most drill presses isn't really 
designed for woodworking. 

A solution for each of these 
problems is shown at right. First, 
a cabinet with full-extension 
drawers keeps all those acces- 
sories at hand. A mobile base 
makes moving the drill press a 
breeze. And best of all, the large 
table makes the drill press ideal 
for woodworking tasks. 
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Exploded View Details 


TURN TO PAGE 24 OVERALL DIMENSIONS: 20!Z"D х 18"W x 55/e"H (BASE) 
DELL PRESS 215/4" x 2254"W x 28"Н (CABINET) 


AUXILIARY TABLE 12"D x 30"W x 4"H (TABLE & FENCE) 


ROUTED RECESSES 
KEEP DRILL BITS 


FROM ROLLING P 
ONTO THE FLOOR 


Km. ONLINE 
GO) EXTRAS 





To download a free 
CUBBIES OFFER WIES КЫ бан as cutting diagram, 
Жс s. du PROVIDES CONVENIENT go to: 
ACCESS TO OFTEN-USED 
LARGER ITEMS | .. ACCESSORIES ShopNotes.com 


LARGE DRAWERS ON 
FULL-EXTENSION SLIDES 
MAKE DRAWER CONTENTS 
EASILY ACCESSIBLE 


LARGE ROLLERS 
MAKE MOVING 

THE DRILL PRESS 
SAFE AND EASY 


MOBILE BASE 
MAINTAINS A LOW 
CENTER OF GRAVITY 
AND INCORPORATES 
LEVELERS TO KEEP 
DRILL PRESS STABLE 


BASE OF STORAGE UNIT 
FITS OVER MOBILE BASE 


Y Nesting Bases. The storage 
cabinet wraps around the drill press 
column and hides the mobile base. 


= 


FRONT || т=ш= 
VIEW | тс 


cee ne МА 








STORAGE 
CABINET [== | 
BASE | үт] DRILL PRESS 
\ [| ШШЩЕ MOBILE BASE 
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mobile 


Base 


Adding a mobile base to a drill 
press can make it easier to relo- 
cate the tool or simply clean 
underneath. This mobile base 
has several worthwhile features 
besides being easy to build. 

First, the low center of gravity 
keeps the drill press stable and 
less likely to tip. The large roll- 
ers make it easy to move around 
the shop, though you'll still want 
to keep the top-heavy drill press 
under control as you move it. 
Finally, the levelers lock the drill 
press in place for stability. 

Simple Construction. The 
mobile base starts with a ply- 
wood panel. Two thick cleats 
attached to the upper face help 
bear the weight of the drill press. 
The wheels are fastened to the 
cleats. Wheel blocking adds stiff- 
ness and strength plus provides 
convenient mounting points for 
the levelers and their knobs. 





A Stability. Moving a top-heavy drill press can be a chore. This 
mobile base not only makes the task easier, but once its in place, 
the levelers lock it in position and add stability. 


Base. You'll start by sizing the 
width of the plywood base panel 
to fit your drill press, adding 
an extra 214" to account for the 
cleats, as shown in Figure 1. Drill 
the series of countersunk holes 
on the bottom face. These holes 
are used to attach the cleats you'll 
work on next. 


FIGURE 





CLEAT a. 


(174" х Эш E 202") 


FRONT VIEW 






%"-КАР. 


THE CLEAT 
IN PLACE 


#8 x 12" Fh 
WOODSCREW 








1⁄4" x 2" 
LAG SCREW 
w/ WASHERS 


== 







14"-20 
STAR KNOB 


d. SIDE VIEW 


1⁄2" 
ROUNDOVER 


WHEEL BLOCKING ` 

(14" x 354" E 2012") 
14"-20 T-NUT 
14"-20 x 416" 


THREADED ROD 14"-20 LEVELER 


20 








Cleats. I cut the cleats to size 
and drilled stopped pilot holes 
for the lag screws that serve as 
wheel axles. At this point, you 
can attach the two cleats to the 
base with glue and screws. 

Wheel Blocking. The two 
pieces of wheel blocking come 
next. They're shown in Figure 
2 and look like the fenders on 
an automobile. I cut the rough 
blanks to size and then drilled 
the holes for the levelers. A hole 
saw makes it easy to rough out 
the cutout around the wheels. 
The band saw makes quick work 
of completing the shape. 

After a little sanding, apply 
glue and clamp the wheel block- 
ing to the base and cleats. You'll 
want to make sure the top edges 
are flush with the cleats as you 
apply clamping pressure. 

Final Details. The last few 
details involve rounding over 
the top corners and then install- 
ing the hardware. To round over 
the corners, I turned to the router 
table. Flip the base upside down 
to rout the %" roundover illus- 
trated in Figure 2a. 

Figures 1 and 2 show you 
how the wheels and levelers are 
installed. After applying a clear 
finish, you can attach the base to 
your drill press. I used a pair of 
lag screws to do this. 
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storage cabinet 


Base 


NOTE: SEE 


PHOTO PAGE 19 Yo" 


WHEEL 
BLOCKING y 





Building the storage cabinet for 
your drill press starts with the 
base. You'll find the construction 
pretty similar to the mobile base 
on the opposite page. It's basi- 
cally a box with wheels that fits 
like a glove over the mobile base. 

The details of the construction 
are shown in Figure 3 above. A 
three-sided box is built with a 
base top, two sides, and a front. 
The wheels and blocking are 
sandwiched between outer skirts 
and the sides of the base. The 
wheels are attached with steel 
pins that serve as axles. 


Н) 
SKIRT— — 
(t e" х 354" = 205") 











Base Top. Begin by cutting the 
top to size. The U-shaped notch 
that wraps around the column 
can be cut with a jig saw and 
sanded smooth. 

Side Assemblies. In order to 
drill the holes for the steel axles 
easily and more accurately, I 
worked on the side assemblies 
next. This involves cutting the 
sides to size and rabbeting the 
top edge for attaching the base. 

To make the wheel blocking, I 
used a hole saw to make the cut- 
out that surrounds the wheels. 
With that done, you can cut the 


Materials & Hardware 


MOBILE BASE 

A Base (1) 

B Cleat (2) 

C Wheel Blocking (2) 


STORAGE CABINET 
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15% x 201% - 34 Ply. 
|4х3-20% 
I 1⁄4 x 334 - 2015 


Q Med. False Front (1) 
Large Drawer Sides (2) 


Large False Front (1) 


Tops/Bottoms (4) 


М5 SUE m 


D Base Top (I) 19/4 х 21 - 34 Ру. W Sides (4) 

E Sides (2) 3⁄4 x 53⁄4 - 21 Backs (2) 

F Front (1) 34 x 53A x 1934 Shelves (4) 

G Wheel Blocking (2) Ix 334 - 20% Shelf Rails (4) 
H Skirts (2) Vy x 394-205 АА Cabinet Top (1) 
| Top/Bottom (2) 1234, х 19/4 - 34 Ply. 

J Sides (2) 1234 x 21 - 34 Ру. TABLE & FENCE 
K Back (1) 194 x 20/5 - 3⁄4 Ply. BB Base (1) 

L Sm.Drawer Sides (4) /;x24^4-1I CC Top (2) 

M Sm.Drawer Frts/Backs (4) '/5x2'/4-1634 DD Insert (1) 

N Sm. False Fronts (2) 3⁄4x 18/8 - 215/6 EE Fence (1) 

О Med.Drawer Sides (2) VY х 47/8 - 11 FF Fence Face (1) 
Р Med. Drawer Frts./Backs (2) ^ x 47 - 16% 


© 
WHEEL BLOCKING 
(1" х 354" 7: 202") 


34 x 18/8 - 57/6 ° (4) 
х 714-11 * (4) 4" x 2" Lag Screws 
Lg. Drawer Fronts/Backs (2) 2 x 7⁄4- 1634 ° ( 
des tae WA of 
Drawer Bottoms (4) 105 x 1624 - V4 Наа. • (4) V4"-20 x 1"-аіа. Levelers 
736 x8-3APly ° ( 
73$ x 21 - 34 Ply. ( 
8 x 20% - 3⁄4 Ply. *( 
716 x8 - 3⁄4 Ply. *( 
3⁄4 x 114-7 
20/4 х 213%4-%4 Ру. * 


( 

( 

( 
12 х 30 - 3⁄4 Ply. • (4) 
12 х 13⁄6 - 4 Наа. ° (2) 

5х 12-4 Наа. • (4) %6"-18 T-Nuts 
21 x 30-1% Ру. • (4) 
2% х 30 - 4 Наа. ° (4) 
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BASE TOP 
(1914" x 21" - 3⁄4" Ply.) 


L 
BLOCKING 





(E) 
SIDE 
|: (54" x 534" = 21") 











SIDE VIEW 








C. 











WHEEL 
BLOCKING 







134"-RAD- 






FRONT 

(34" x 534" - 1934") 
skirts to final size and 
glue them to the wheel 
blocking (Figure 3). 
After the glue dries, 
head to the router table to round 
over the edges with a %" radius, 
as shown in Figures 3 and 3a. 

Glue this sub-assembly to the 
sides then drill the axle holes. 
The last piece to cut is the front. 
It's rabbeted along the top and 
ends to join with the top of the 
base and sides. 

After assembling the base, you 
can install the wheels with steel 
pins epoxied in place. 


4) 3" Wheels 


10) 4" Washers 
° (6) 4"-20 Star Knobs 


4) V4"-20 x 44" Threaded Rod 
+ (4) 4-20 T-Nuts 


° (4) 3" Wheels 
° (4) 4" x 24" Steel Rod 


10) 48 х 1%" Fh Woodscrews 
) 


6) #6 x 3⁄4" Fh Woodscrews 
° (22) #8 x 1\4" Fh Woodscrews 
4) Sash Pulls 

2) 1-20 x 34" Flange Bolts 


° (4) 346" Washers 


"A 








4 pr.) 10" Full-Ext. Drawer Slides w/Screws 
| 


° (4) 16"-18 Hex Bolts (to attach table) 


Gi 








L1 
























Yo" x 214"- 11") 


Ve 


SIDE 
|? ("х 476" - 11") 


adding 
Storage 


The storage cabinet features a 
handy bank of drawers. How- 
ever, the depth of the drawers is 
limited by the drill press column. 
So that the space on either side of 
the column isn’t wasted, I added 
a pair of cubbies to provide use- 
ful, additional storage. 

Drawer Case. Construction 
starts with the drawer case. Fig- 
ure 4 shows how it goes together. 
I started by cutting all five parts 
to size. The back edges of the top 
and bottom are rabbeted to join 
with the back panel. Three edges 
of the side panels are rabbeted, as 
well. You can see what I mean in 
Figures 4a and 4b. 

The assembly of the case is 
pretty straightforward. A little 
glue and clamps get the job done. 
Once the glue dries, you can 
attach the case to the base. 

Drawers. As you can see in 
Figure 5, there are four drawers 
to build in three different heights. 
The joinery is all the same and 

the part sizes are identical 
except for the width. 
The drawers are 






















SMALL DRAWER 
FALSE FRONT 
(1576" х 2194" - 54" Ply.) 


© 
DRAWER BOTTOM 
(1О%" x 1654" - V4" Hdbd.) „ 











4 FIGURE 


assembled with strong tongue 
and dado joinery. So once all the 
sides, fronts and backs are cut to 
size, you can set up an assembly 

line to cut all the parts. 
It all starts with dadoes in the 
drawer sides. After switching to 
a М" dado blade, you can 





MEDIUM DRAWER >" ES 
FALSE FRONT 


(1576" x 57e" - 34" Ply.) е) 
©) 


LARGE DRAWER 
FRONT/BACK 
(%" x 74" L 1634") 









LARGE DRAWER 
FALSE FRONT 
(1576" x 776" - 34" Ply.) 


(D 
TOP/ 


BOTTOM 
(1294" x 1914") 














I #8 x 114" Fh 
WOODSCREW 





NOTE: ALL 
PARTS MADE 
FROM Эд" 


cut the grooves for the drawer 
bottoms before moving on. 

Next, bury a dado blade in an 
auxiliary rip fence to cut the rab- 
bets on the ends of the drawer 
fronts and backs. These rabbets 
form the tongues that fit into the 
dadoes in the drawer sides. 

After cutting the bottoms to 
size and gluing up all the draw- 
ers, you can mount them on 
full-extension slides, (Figure 5). 





















10" FULL-EXTENSION 
DRAWER SLIDE 


NOTE: DRAWER FRONTS, BACKS, AND SIDES 
MADE FROM ?"-ТНІСК HARDWOOD. 

DRAWER FALSE FRONTS MADE FROM 34" PLYWOOD. 
DRAWER BOTTOMS MADE FROM 14" HARDBOARD. 





ZO х Эд" Fh 
29 WOODSCREW 
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Then cut and fit the false fronts 
and install the pulls. 

Storage Cubbies. The storage 
cubbies are next. They fit behind 
the case flush with the sides. 

The construction of the cubbies 
is similar to the drawer case. The 
details are illustrated in Figure 6. 
The only difference in the con- 
struction is a dado cut in the sides 
and back to house a fixed shelf. 

After cutting the shelf to size, 
you can assemble the case. One 
more detail to add is the pair 
of shelf rails. These are simply 
glued in place before you attach 
the cubbies to the cabinet. 

Finally, a Top. The last piece 
of the puzzle is the large cabinet 
top you see in Figure 7. Like the 
base, it wraps around the drill 
press column and provides addi- 
tional worksurface. Two recesses 
on either side keep drill bits and 
other small items from rolling off 
onto the floor. 

As with the base of the cabinet, 
you'll cut the top to size and cut 
out the U-shaped notch with a jig 
saw. After a little sanding, you 
can round over all the edges and 
get set up to rout the recesses. 

Routing the Recesses. To cre- 
ate the recesses on the top, I used 
a technique detailed in the lower 












ROUTER 
RECESS (SEE 
TINT BOX AT 


CENTER TOP 
OVER CABINET 


#8 x1A" Fh 
WOODSCREW 


E FIGURE 


SIDE 
(75%" x 21") 


| = 






БАСК 
(8" x 20%") 


TOP/BOTTOM 


(7%" x 8") 



















right box. I made a template with 
an opening sized for the recess. 
]o rout the recess, I used a 
bowl and tray bit in a router with 
a large auxiliary base. The bit 
creates rounded inside corners 
while leaving a flat bottom. 
You'll want to rout in a clock- 
wise direction with the bearing of 
the bit in contact with the inside 
edge of the template. This creates 
the outline of the recess. Then it's a 


CABINET TOP 
(2014" x 2194" - 34" Ply.) 


SHELF RAIL 
($e" X 114" E TE) 


Router Template 


You can make a template like the 
one shown below by assembling 
the four sides with pocket hole join- 
ery. This technique allows you to 
size the opening perfectly for the 
task. Then, rout out the waste. 


CUBBIE 
SIDE 


SIDE > 
VIEW , 


E í 
— 
Sa | DN 
" 


simple matter Е 
of removing = Е 
the remaining 
waste with several passes of the 
router across the recess. 

Finish Up. Now you're ready 
to attach the top with screws 
from inside the drawer cabi- 
net and cubbies, as in Figure 7. 
Apply a clear finish before roll- 
ing the cabinet into place and 
putting it to good use. 










NOTE: ALL PARTS 
RAILS MADE FROM 











BOWL AND ^ 
TRAY BIT 






а. FRONT VIEW 







ATTACH TEMPLATE 
TO TOP WITH 
DOUBLE-SIDED 
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NOTE: LOCATION OF 
T-NUTS VARIES WITH 


(12" x 50" - 5⁄4" Ply.) 







An auxiliary table and an 
adjustable fence are the two best 
improvements you can make to 
a "bare bones" drill press. The 
ones shown above originally 
appeared in ShopNotes No. 38. 
But we thought this combo was 
a perfect complement to the 
mobile base and storage cabinet. 
The table shown here has been 
in use for a lot of years in our 
shop and is one of our favorites. 

Let's start with the table. It's 
much larger than the metal drill 


8 FIGURE 


INSERT 
(12" x 5" - %4" наьа.) 





FIRST: 
CUT DADOES 


24 






press table it’s attached to. So it 
offers plenty of support when 
working with long pieces. 

The table also lays the ground- 
work for an adjustable fence. To 
allow positioning of the fence 
quickly and accurately, it slides 
along two T-shaped slots in the 
table. And a pair of flange bolts 
and knobs lock it in place. 


TABLE 


The table is made up of two lay- 
ers. For rigidity, there’s a layer of 


THIRD: GLUE 
TOP PIECES 
TO BASE 









SECOND: 
COUNTERBORE T-NUTS 
FLUSH WITH BASE 







NOTE: T-SLOT IN TOP IS 


CENTERED OVER DADO IN BASE 





drill press 





Table & Fence 


3⁄4'-thick plywood on the bottom. 
And a top layer of 4" hardboard 
creates a smooth and very dura- 
ble worksurface. 

There's also another advantage 
to this double-layered assem- 
bly. The top layer has a remov- 
able insert, as shown in Figure 8. 
When this insert gets chewed up 
with use, simply slide it in or out 
to expose a fresh drilling surface. 
Or replace it with a new insert. 

Base. I started on the table by 
making the plywood base (Figure 
8). То form the wide portion of 
the T-slots, you'll need to cut two 
dadoes in the base, as in Figure 8a. 
Later, each of these dadoes will 
accept the head of a flange bolt 
that guides the fence in the T-slot. 

Install T-Nuts. The next step is 
to install T-nuts that are used to 
attach the base to the metal drill 
press table. To locate the holes 
for these T-nuts, start by setting 
the base on the drill press table. 
Then, after marking the location 
of the holes from underneath the 


COUNTERBORED 
HOLE FITS T-NUT 
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table, drill counterbored through 
holes and install the T-nuts. 

Top. Now you can concentrate 
on the top of the table. It consists 
of two top pieces and the insert 
(Figures 8 and 10). Note: It's best 
to cut oversize top pieces and 
trim them flush later. 

The insert is captured in a 
dovetail-shaped opening in the 
top of the table. This opening is 
formed by cutting a bevel on the 
inside edge of the top pieces, as 
shown in Figure 8b. To prevent 
the insert from binding, the bev- 
eled edges of the top pieces need 
to be parallel to each other. A 
simple solution is to use a spacer 
between them when gluing on 
the pair of top pieces. 

After trimming the edges 
flush, you can complete the sec- 
ond half of the T-slots. This is just 
a matter of cutting dadoes in the 
top pieces (Figure 8a). 

Now all that's left is to cut an 
insert to fit the opening in the 
table. To do this, you'll need to 
bevel both edges of the insert. 
While you're at it, it’s a good idea 
to make several extra inserts so 
you'll have a few spares. 


FENCE 


After attaching the drill press 
table with bolts, the next step is 
to add the fence. The thing I like 
best about this fence is you can 
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FIRST: CUT DADOES 
IN BOTH HALVES 
OF FENCE 


FENCE 

(272" x 50" - 1%" Ply.) 
adjust it without having to coax 
first one end and then the other. 
The reason has to do with a nar- 
row slot in each end of the fence. 
These slots form openings for the 
flange bolts that guide the fence. 

Why not just drill holes for 
the bolts? After all, it would be 
quicker. The only problem is if 
you don’t move both ends of the 
fence the same amount when 
making an adjustment, the 
bolts would jam in the holes and 
cause the fence to bind. But the 
slots provide clearance for the 
bolts. So even if both ends of the 
fence aren't perfectly aligned, it 
still slides nice and smooth. 

Fence Pieces. To make the 
fence, start by cutting the two 
plywood fence pieces, as illus- 
trated in Figure 9. The slot for 
the flange bolts is formed by first 
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SECOND: GLUE THE 
TWO PIECES TOGETHER 








HEX BOLT 
W/WASHER 













FENCE FACE 
(21⁄2" x 50" - 14" наьа.) 


cutting a pair of shallow dadoes 
in each piece, then assembling 
these so the dadoes align and 
form a slot for the bolt. The mar- 
gin photo shows how to do this 
using a waxed key. After this 
assembly dries, you can add the 
hardboard face. 

Notch. Before installing the 
fence, I cut a semicircular notch 
in the top edge. The details are 
shown in Figure 9. This notch 
provides clearance for the chuck 
when using shorter drill bits. I 
used a Forstner bit to drill the 
notch and then sanded it smooth. 

Attach Fence. Now all that’s 
left is to attach the fence to the 
table. After slipping the flange 
bolts in place, set the fence down 
over them. Tightening knobs on 
the ends of the bolts locks the 
fence in place. fA 


Ya" CHAMFER 
PROVIDES 
DUST RELIEF 


14"-20 X 5 1⁄4" 
FLANGE BOLT 





54e"-18 


TOP VIEW 


THIRD: ADD THE 
НАЕРВОАЕР FACE 


FOURTH: сит 
A SEMICIRCULAR 


NOTCH IN THE TOP EDGE 








À Glue Up Tip. 
A waxed “key” 
ensures proper 
alignment when 
gluing up the 
fence pieces. 






























With the wr setup and technique, you can turn 
to your band saw for safe, efficient ripping. 


Over the years, I’ve heard a lot of 
tool-buying advice. One sugges- 
tion that often pops up is that the 
first power tool you should buy 
is a band saw, even before a table 
saw. The upshot to this argument 
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Blade Setup. A blade with 
3-4 teeth per inch gives the 
best results. Set the guides. 
as Close as possible. 
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is versatility. A band saw can 
shape curves, saw rough lumber 
safely, cut joinery, and even rip 
boards to width. 

The last item on this list is often 
met with skepticism. After all, 
most woodworking plans men- 
tion using a table saw for ripping 
boards. On top of that, band saws 
have the reputation of only being 
useful for rough cutting. 

So I took it on as a challenge. 
Could I really use a band saw for 
ripping project parts to width? 
And if so, how well does the 
technique really work? 

Two Keys. Getting the best 
results when ripping depends on 
two items — the right blade and 
the right setup. After that, it's 
almost as simple as pushing the 
workpiece through the blade. 


The Blade. Since the blade 
does the work, let's start there. 
To make straight cuts, select the 
widest possible blade for your 
saw. The saw shown here is an 
older, well-used Delta that can 
accept a l^"-wide blade. 

For efficient cutting, the blade 
should have a low number of teeth 
with large gullets. A hook-toothed 
blade with 3 or 4 teeth per inch is a 
good starting point. 

I found that it pays to spend a 
little more to get a higher qual- 
ity blade for ripping. It will last 
longer and cut smoother. For 
the ultimate edge, you can use 
a blade designed for resawing 
thick boards into thin stock. 

Now, the Setup. With the right 
blade on hand, you can turn 
your attention to the saw itself. 
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In only a few minutes of work, 
you can transform your saw into 
a smooth-cutting machine. 

Start by installing and tension- 
ing the blade. With the power 
off, spin the upper wheel and see 
where the blade is tracking. You 
want the blade to be centered on 
the wheel, so it doesn't pull the 
workpiece off course. 

Even a wide blade is still rela- 
tively flexible, so it requires some 
support. That's where the blade 
guides come in. Located above 
and below the table, these corral 
the blade to keep it from twist- 
ing and wandering. Position 
the guides and thrust bearings 
as close as possible to the blade 
without touching it. 

Rip Fence. The final require- 
ment is a rip fence. Some saws 
come with a poor-quality fence 
or no fence at all. So I purchased 
an aftermarket fence that slides 
smoothly and locks securely. 


MAKING RIP CUTS 


Making rip cuts is where the rub- 
ber meets the road for my chal- 
lenge. There were a few qualities 
that I wanted to evaluate: speed, 


easy edge 
Cleanup 


consistency, and the smoothness 
of the cut edge. To do this, I tried 
two common types of rip cuts — 
cutting long, wide boards and cut- 
ting multiple narrow boards. 

Wide Boards. The first type of 
cut is ripping a single wide work- 
piece. You'd do this to cut the 
boards needed for creating a wide 
glued-up panel, for instance. 

What's important here is mak- 
ing a smooth and straight cut. 
This way, you can get a tight edge 
joint without a lot of added effort. 

In the main photo on the fac- 
ing page, you'll see the technique 
I use. My right hand holds the 
workpiece firmly against the 
fence while my left feeds the 
workpiece. Don't be in a hurry to 
force the cut. A gentle, consistent 
push is all that's necessary. 

In the upper right photo, you 
can see an example of the results. 
Frankly, the saw marks look 
worse than they really are. After 
one pass over the jointer, the edge 
is ready for glue. The box below 
shows a couple other options for 
smoothing the edges. 

Narrow Parts. Another rip- 
ping situation is cutting stiles 


The sticking point with ripping on the band saw 
is how to clean up the edges. Using the techniques 
shown in the article and choosing the right blade 
will get you in the ballpark. From there, you have 
a few options. The one you choose depends on the 
workpiece and the tools you have. 

Wide Boards. For boards that I plan to glue up 
into a panel, I often use a hand plane to clean up the 
edges, as shown in the upper photo. It only takes 
a few swipes to remove the blade marks and get a 
glue-ready joint. (Another good option is to use a 
jointer.) Since these boards don't need to be exactly 
the same width, I can focus my attention on keeping 
the edges smooth and square. 

Stiles & Rails. Some pieces need to be identical 
in width. For example, stiles and rails for doors. To 
do that, run them through a thickness planer at the 
same time. After just a pass or two, the parts will be 
smooth and ready for joinery. 
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and rails to make 
doors, for example. Here, 
several pieces are ripped to iden- 
tical width from a wider blank. 
Straight, smooth cuts also mat- 
ter here. But more importantly for 
joinery and assembly, the parts 
need to be consistently sized. 
My worry was that it would be 
difficult to keep the edges paral- 
lel when removing blade marks. 
This was my biggest surprise. 
Here's how it worked. After 
making each cut at the band 
saw, I rejointed the board's edge. 
This way, I always had a smooth, 
clean edge to run against the rip 
fence. The planer trick, shown 
below, completed the job. 
Overall, I was impressed. A 
band saw works great to make 
accurate, consistent rip cuts. fA 
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À Before & After. 
The blade marks 
left by the saw 
(bottom) can be 
quickly removed 
to create a 
finished edge. 


« Smooth Edges. 
A hand plane 
works well for 
creating smooth 
edges on wide 
boards. 


< Plane Multiple 
Pieces. Gang 
narrow parts for 
Stability and plane 
them to consistent 
width all at once. 
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Our Shop 


Shop 
Short 
Cuts 


Masking Tape 
Glue-up 


Ш | Tight, gap-free joint lines are the 
goal when gluing up a project. 

But when your project calls for a 
multi-sided assembly, keeping all 

the parts aligned can be difficult. 
That's the case with the Tool 

Caddy on page 14. The center bin 

of the caddy has eight individual 








Angled Dadoes 


The tool racks for the One-Wall 
Workshop on page 30 have 
angled dadoes cut in the sides to 
accept a variety of shelves and 


RACK SIDES 
CUT RABBET holders. For the holders to work 
Du ERE smoothly, the dadoes need to be 
perfectly aligned. 
T The process begins with an 
es accurate layout. In Figure 1, you 
can see how clamping the sides 
P together speeds up the work and 
y ensures the marks are consistent. 
The dadoes are cut at the table 
saw using the miter gauge to 
1 tye guide the workpiece, as shown 
in Figure 2. Keep in mind that the 
sides are mirror images (margin 
1 drawing). So you'll need to cut 
4 the opposite side piece for each 
rack with the miter gauge rotated 
GE to 45° in the other direction. 
Z 
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workpieces that must be glued 
up at the same time to create 
an octagonal assembly. There’s 
a simple solution, however — 
masking tape. The photo above 
shows you how it works. 

Just lay out a pair of long strips 
of masking tape on your bench. 


FIRST: MARK DADO 
LOCATIONS ON ONE 


— 


SECOND: CLAMP ALL 
RACK SIDES TOGETHER, 
WITH ENDS ALIGNED 





AUXILIARY FENCE SUPPORTS 





Then place each piece of the 
assembly edge-to-edge along the 
length of the tape. After applying 
glue to each joint line, you can roll 
up the pieces one by one until the 
end pieces meet. Keep your bench 
clean by using wax paper to catch 
any glue squeezeout. 


THIRD: USE A SQUARE 
TO TRANSFER DADO LOCATIONS 
ACROSS ALL PARTS 


WORKPIECE AND PREVENTS 


ZERO-CLEARANCE J EAROUT 


INSERT WITH 1⁄4" 
DADO BLADE 





MITER GAUGE 


ae SET TO 45° 


ALIGN MARKS WITH 
INSERT OPENING 


NOTE: ROTATE 
MITER GAUGE TO 
OPPOSITE 45° 
SETTING TO CUT 
MIRROR-IMAGE 
SIDES 
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FENCE REGISTERS 
JIG ON DOOR AND 
FACE FRAME 


SIZE NOTCH 
TO MATCH 

LENGTH OF 
HINGE 






2-in-1 Hinge 
Mortising Jig 


LOCATE CLAMPS SO 
THEY WON'T INTERFERE 
WITH ROUTER 





When making doors, building a 
good-looking frame is only half 
the job. The other half is attach- 
ing the hinges and installing it 
in the case. For the One-Wall 
Workshop on page 30, I used tra- 
ditional, ball-tipped butt hinges 
to mount the doors. To install the 
hinges, I cut a matching mortise 
in the edge of the door frame and 
the face frame of the cabinet. 

It sounds simple, but there are 
several challenges. First, the mor- 
tises need to be aligned. They 


CENTER DOOR ON 
LENCTH OF 
TEMPLATE 


CT 
smooth, flat-bottomed mortises. 


As shown in Figure 1, the jig can 
be used to rout mortises in both 





NOTE: SEE 

FIGURES 2 AND 3 < 
BELOW FOR 

ROUTING STEPS 








NOTE: JiG PARTS 
ARE MADE FROM 
12"-THICK 
HARDWOOD 


also have to match the size of the 
hinge exactly. Finally, each mor- 
tise should be flat and smooth, so 
the door fits the opening with a 
consistent gap on all sides. 

My solution is to use a router 
and a simple jig along with a 
dado clean-out bit to create 


NOTE: ROUTER REMOVED 


oos 


= 


FOR CLARITY 


к” 


12"-DIA. DADO 
CLEAN-OUT BIT 


BIT DEPTH SHOULD 
MATCH THICKNESS OF 
HINGE LEAF 
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the cabinet and the doors. 

The length of the jig’s tem- 
plate matches the opening in the 
cabinet. Figure 1a shows how to 
determine the size of the notches. 
A fence glued to the edge reg- 
isters the template on both the 
door and face frame. 


SS 


JIG GUIDES 
CHISEL TO 
SQUARE UP 
CORNERS 


—= 


USE A WIDE CHISEL 
FOR SMOOTHER 
EDGES 


You can see how the jig works 
in Figures 2 and 3. Simply guide 
the bit around each notch in the 
template. There's one more use for 
the jig. It serves as a handy guide 
for a chisel when squaring off the 
round corners of the mortise left 
by the router bit (Figure 2a). fA 


NOTE: ROUTER 
REMOVED FOR 
CLARITY 


ES 
CLAMP ЛО TO CASE 


AND ROUT MATCHING 
MORTISE 


NOTE: SET CASE 
ON SIDE TO MAKE 
ROUTING EASIER 





project 
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one-wall 


Workshop 


Mix and match 
сотропеп to 
build a workshop = || 
storage system | ANTE TIE, 
that perfectly 

fits your space 
and needs. 


i | 
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It doesn’t take long for a shop to 
fill up with tools, accessories, and 
supplies. The trick is organizing 
things so you can find what you 
need. The shop storage system 
you see here fits the bill. It offers 
a range of storage options and 
even adds a handy worksurface. 

While I wanted to add a lot of 
extras into the workshop, I didn’t 
want to spend a lot of extra time 
making it. The secret is modular 
construction. For example, the 
upper and lower cases are the 
same height and use identical 
joinery. So once you're set up, 
cutting the joints goes quickly. 
It also means the doors and face 
frames are identical. 

There’s another advantage to 
this approach. It allows you to 
customize the setup. You can 
alter the layout to suit your shop 
space, tools, and needs. 

Finally, in spite of the modern 
construction techniques, these 
cabinets have a timeless look that 
will make spending time in your 
shop more enjoyable. That’s a 
win-win-win in my book. 
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(A) 
UPPER CASE SIDE 
(794" x 23%") 


UPPER CASE 


BOTTOM 


easy plywood 


Cases 


While this modular shop system 
employs several different types 
of storage, it's the upper and 
lower cases that form the foun- 
dation. Once these are built, you 
simply add other components to 
them. Drawer units stack on the 
lower cases, and cornice assem- 
blies rest on the upper cases. 
Case Construction. One aim 
in creating this system is making 
it straightforward to build. These 
cases provide a good example of 
this concept in action. For start- 
ers, both types of cases are built 
entirely from 4" plywood — even 
the backs. This lets you drive 
screws anywhere through the 
back to secure them to the wall. 
In Figure 1, you can see that 
the top and bottom for each case 
is the same length. This means 
that after ripping parts 
to width, you only 
need a single setup to 
cut corresponding parts 
to their final length. 
After that, the joinery is a 
breeze. Figures la, 1b, and 1c 
show the details. 5o once again, 
you can set up your table saw 
and cut the joinery all at once. 
The payoff is that when the cases 
are assembled, they're guaran- 
teed to be exactly the same width. 
Face Frames. The front of each 
case is covered by a hardwood 
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UPPER CASE TOP 
(74" X 2514") 
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(D) 
LOWER CASE SIDE 
(2094" x 2512") 
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NOTE: ALL CASE 
PARTS ARE 
34" PLYWOOD 














SIDE VIEW 


face frame. The face frame parts 
for the upper and lower cabinets 
are identical. Figure 2a shows 
a curved detail I added to the 
inside bottom edge of each stile. 
There’s no joinery, so the face 
frame pieces are just cut to size 
and glued in place one at a time. 


i "ЕШ FIGURE 


UPPER SHELF 
(614" x 225%") 


(54" x 225%" 


12"-RAD. 


SHELF EDGING (Beri beri f 
4" X 


CASE SIDE 


Shelves. Inside each case, 
there's room for a couple of 
adjustable shelves. The location 
and spacing of the shelf pin holes 
is shown in Figure 1. I made the 
shelves from plywood with a 
strip of hardwood edging, as 
illustrated in Figure 2. 
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two options for 


Doors 


As much as I try to keep my shop 
clean, working with power tools 
can create a lot of dust. To protect 
the tools and supplies stored in 
the cabinets, I enclosed each case 
with a pair of doors. 

There’s more to doors than 
simply protecting the contents of 
a cabinet. For this project, I came 
up with a traditional frame and 
panel door design that can be 
used to make two different door 
styles. One version holds two 
glass panels. The other captures 
a single plywood panel. 

Door Frame Construction. 
You can see how the door frames 
go together in Figure 3. In a nut- 
shell, grooves in the stiles cap- 
ture stub tenons cut on each end 
of the rails. But there’s a twist 
to allow the door frame to hold 
either glass or plywood panels. 

After cutting the grooves, I 
trimmed the back face of the 
groove, as in Figure 3a. A match- 
ing rabbet on the inside edge of 
the rails creates a pocket that will 
hold the panels. Take note that 
this creates offset shoulders on 
the rails in order to accommodate 
the stepped profile of the stile. 

Filler strips close off the groove 
in the stiles, as shown in Figure 
3b. And I added a middle rail 
to create a divided light door, as 
illustrated in Figure 3. You can 
see how to make this part in the 
box on the next page. 

Glass Doors. Once the glass 
panel is in place, you can secure 
it with more strips of filler. These 
strips are attached to the frame 
with brads, so the stop can be 
removed if the panel breaks. 

Plywood Doors. It’s not much 
different to build a door with 
a plywood panel. Once again, 
you'll fill the grooves in the stiles. 
Then cut the panel to size. The 
only real difference is that you 
can glue the plywood and stop in 
place (Figure 3c). 
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Making a Middle Rail 


You could make glass-paneled 
doors with a single panel. But 
it doesn't take much to create 
a divided-light door. The final 
result is much more interesting, 
too. And you can apply this same 
technique to create glass doors 
for other projects. 

The middle rail serves two 
purposes. First, it divides the 
door opening into two spaces. 
The other purpose is that the stub 
tenons strengthen the door. 

Making the Rail. The first 
step in making the rail is form- 
ing a stub tenon on each end. 
Like the upper and lower rails, 


MIDDLE 
RAIL 


À Start the Tenon. Use the rip 
fence to set the length of the 
stub tenon on the middle rail. 


> Middle Rail. To create two 
pockets for glass panels, make 
and install a middle rail. 


the tenon shoulders are offset 
to match the stiles. The first two 
drawings below show how to do 
this on the table saw with a dado 
blade. The wide blade is recessed 
into an auxiliary rip fence. The 
fence acts as an end stop to set 
the length of the tenon precisely. 
When you're satisfied with the 
fit of the tenon, you can cut a rab- 
bet along the edges. A push block 
guides the workpiece and helps 
keep it stable during the cut. 














À Second Pass. Reset the rip А Rabbet for Glass. Raise the blade and cut a 


fence to cut the opposite cheek. 
Sneak up on a snug fit. 


Materials & Hardware 


Front Rails (8) 
Upper Cleats (8) 
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34 x 3⁄4 - 2210 
3⁄4 x 1% - 20% 


OO Rack Back (2) 
PP Rack Tops/Bottoms (4) 


A Upper Case Sides (4) 74х 2310 - 3⁄4 Ply. V Extended Cleats (4) 

B Upper Case Top/Btm. (4) 7/4 x 23% - 3⁄4 Ply. W Lower Cleats (4) 

C Case Backs (4) 23 x 23 - 3⁄4 Ply. X Drawer Sides (8) 

D Lower Case Sides (4) 203⁄4 x 231 - 3⁄4 Ру. Y Drawer Fronts/Backs (8) 

E Lower Case Top/Btm. (4)20% x 23/4- 3⁄4 Ply. 2 Drawer Bottoms (4) 1914x 21 - 

F Stiles (8) 34x 115 - 235 АА False Fronts (4) 

С Upper Rails (4) 34x 110-21 ВВ Worksurface (1) 2334 x 96 - 115 Ply. 
Н Lower Rails (4) 34 x 34-21 СС Edging (2) 3⁄4 x 116 - 150 rgh. 
| Upper Shelves (4) 6% x 223% - 3⁄4 Ply. DD Bottom Shelf (1) 

J Shelf Edging (6) 34x 4-22% ЕЕ Apron (1) 

K Lower Shelves (2) 19% x 223/8 - 3⁄4 Ply. FF Shelf Supports (2) 

L Door Stiles (16) 34x 110 -20% GG Cornice Sides (8) 

M Upper Door Rails (8) Удх 1⁄2 -8⁄6 HH Cornice Backs (4) 

N Lower Door Rails (8) Удх 2 - 87/6 || Cornice Cleats (4) 

O Middle Rails (4) Y4x 34-86 JJ Cornice Tops (4) 916 x 2210 - 3⁄4 Ply. 
Р ^ Stop/Groove Filler (1) д x 14 - 600 rgh. KK Crown Moldings (4) 

Q Door Panels (4) 7" х 173/8 - /4 Ру. LL Cornice Fillers (4) 

R Drawer Case Sides (8) 34x6-23^ | MM Small Cornice Cleats (4) 

S Drawer Case Backs (4) 6 x 23 - 3⁄4 Ply. NN Rack Sides (4) 

T 

U 


3⁄4 x 1^ - 20% 
34 x 3⁄4 - 203% 
х 414 - 1934 
х 4!⁄4 - 21 


34 x 435 - 223/8 


16 x 48 - 3⁄4 Ply. 
3⁄4 x 214 - 48 
х 110 - 16 

3⁄4 x 17% - 10% 
34x | - 2216 

3⁄4 х 1% - 83/6 


916х214 - 2216 
l^ x 3% - 221^ 
34 x 1 - 83/6 

3⁄4 x 11 - 22 
231 x 22 - 34 Ply. 
3⁄4 х 43/4 - 24 


rabbet along each edge of the middle rail. А push 
block stabilizes the rail during the second pass. 


ОО Rack Shelf Backs (3) 

RR Rack Shelves (2) 

55 Pegboard Top/Bottom (2) 

TT Pegboard Sides (2) 3⁄4 x 1-2% 

UU Pegboard Panel (1) 23⁄4 x 21% - !⁄4 Pgbd. 
° (4) 3%" x 71316" Glass Panels (/" Thick) 

° (4) 7346" x 13" Glass Panels (!⁄2" Thick) 

° (32) 1/4" Shelf Supports 

° (8pr.) 1%" x 2" Ball-Tip Butt Hinges w/Screws 

° (30) #8 x 1\4" Fh Woodscrews 

* (8) Knobs w/Screws 

* (4) Drawer Pulls w/Screws 

* (4) Low-Profile Magnetic Catches w/Screws 

° (16) #8 x 2" Fh Woodscrews 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


34 x 4 - 223% 
3⁄4 x 3 - 223% 
34 x | - 223% 


° (20) #8 x 1%" Fh Woodscrews 
° (8) 4"-dia. x 2^" Steel Rods 

° (1) 1" x 2238" Aluminum Bar (16" Thick) 
° (7) #6 x 5" Fh Woodscrews 
° (8) #8 x 2^" Fh Woodscrews 

° (5) 53⁄2"L x 4Vg"W x 3"D Plastic Bins 


* (4 pr.) 20" Drawer Slides w/Screws 
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make a set of 


Drawers 


DRAWER CASE 
BACK 


(6" x 23" - 54" Ply.) 









DRAWER CASE 





= BACK << 


Completing the work on the 
basic case components allows 
you to start adding a range of 
other storage options. The first of 
these is a set of drawers, as you 
can see in the photo above. 
Going along with the theme 
of modular (and simplified) con- 
struction, each drawer is housed 
in a separate case. The drawers 
are mounted on full-extension 


E Esso 
=“ 


UPPER CLEAT 
(1%" x 20%") 


slides for years of reliable use 
and to prevent items from get- 
ting lost in the back corners. 

Simple Drawer Cases. The 
drawer cases are designed to nest 
securely on top of the lower stor- 
age cases. But they can also be sus- 
pended from the underside of a 
worksurface, as the photo shows. 

Figure 4 gives you the details 
on how each case is assembled. 
The cases are made up of a pair of 
hardwood sides and a back. The 
sides are beveled to add some 
interest and increase the depth 
of the worksurface that will be 
added later, as in Figure 4b. 

In order to quickly shape the 
case sides, I made a template from 
У" hardboard. The template not 


FRONT RAIL 
D (54" x 221⁄2") 


DRAWER 
CASE SIDE 
(6" x 23%") 


EXTENDED CLE 


UPPER CLEAT | 461 


SIDE 
VIEW 


EXTENDED 14 
CLEAT 











® < @ © — 
(Tz" x 20%") a 





only speeds up the process, but 
guarantees the completed sides 
will be identical. Start by using it 
to lay out the profile on each blank, 
then cut them to shape with a jig 
saw, keeping the cuts just outside 
the line. Now attach the template 
to the workpieces with double- 
sided tape and install a flush-trim 
bit in the router table. The bearing 
rides on the edge of the template 
to bring the piece to final size. 

Two sets of rails and cleats 
strengthen each case and frame 
the opening for the drawer. The 
cleats are also used to attach the 
case to the lower cabinets and for 
securing the worksurface. 

I want to point out one other 
thing about the cleats. I used two 


NOTE: ALL PARTS EXCEPT 
BACK ARE MADE FROM 
34,"-THICK HARDWOOD 









OWER CLEAT 
(%" x 20%") 


C. FRONT VIEW 
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J] #8 х2" Еһ 
N WOODSCREW 


EXTENDED 
CLEAT 


#8 x 1%" Fh 


WOODSCREW 








sizes of lower cleats. You can see 
what I mean in Figure 4c. For a 
drawer case that rests on a cabi- 
net, I attached wider, extended 
cleats. These protrude below the 
lower edge of the sides to register 
the drawer case. If there isn't any- 
thing below the drawer, a nar- 
rower cleat is all that's necessary. 

Building Drawers. After 
assembling the cases, you can 
turn your attention to the draw- 
ers. Each drawer measures 1" 
narrower than the opening in the 
case. This clearance accommo- 
dates the metal drawer slides. 

The drawer box is assembled 
with tongue and dado joints, as 
shown in Figure 5a. The drawer 
sides have a %"-wide dado cut 
near each end. A rabbet cut on the 
ends of the front and back form a 
tongue that fits in the dado. 

The bottom of the drawer is 
made from И" plywood. It’s cap- 
tured in a groove cut in the front, 
back, and sides. The dimensions 
for the groove are in Figure 5b. 

A false front is then applied 
to the drawer box. It covers the 
slides and gives the drawer a fin- 
ished look. This piece is sized for 
а 146" gap on all sides. 

Installing the Parts. The lower 
cabinets and drawer cases can 
now be mounted to the wall. I set 
the cabinets so the worksurface 
was at a comfortable height. Just 
be sure to attach the cases to studs. 


FIGURE 















WORKSURFACE СЕЕ 
(2334" x 96" - 1%" Ply.) 
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‚ NOTE: EDGING, SHELF 

| SUPPORTS, AND APRON 

| _ ARE MADE FROM 
24"-THICK HARDWOOD 





NOTE: DRAWER FRONT, BACK, 
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(2) 
DRAWER BOTTOM 
(194" x 21" - 14" Ply.) 


p! X) 
DRAWER SIDE 
(41⁄4" x 1934") 


The drawer cases simply rest on 
the cabinets and are screwed to 
the wall. The center drawer cases 
can be attached to each other as 
well as the wall (Figure 6). 

Ample Worksurface. In order 
to complete the lower part of 
the workshop system, I added a 
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DRAWER FRONT/BACK 
(Ү) (41⁄4" X 21") 


large worksurface, as in Figure 6. 
It's made from two layers of ply- 
wood and edged with hardwood. 
In the space between the lower 
cabinets, I made a shallow shelf. 
It’s held up by an apron and a 
pair of supports. The shallow 
depth leaves plenty of leg room. 
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on to the 


Top & Racks 


NOTE: ALL PARTS, EXCEPT TOP 
AND CROWN MOLDING ARE CUT 
FROM 34"-THICK HARDWOOD 


CORNICE SIDE 
(1%" x 10%") 

















FRONT 
VIEW ,..' 


CORNICE CLEAT 
(15@" X 8546") 


#8 x 2/2" Fh 
WOODSCREW [. 


CORNICE 
SIDE 


The final components for the 
workshop include a pair of ver- 
satile tool racks and cornice 
assemblies. Let's start with build- 
ing the cornice detail. 

Cornice Assemblies. I wanted 
away totop off the upper cabinets 
and give them a classic look. The 
result is the cornice assemblies 
you see in the photo above. As 
you can tell, they look like smaller 
versions of the drawer cases. 


7 FIGURE 
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(91⁄2" x 22%" - 34" Ply.) 
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But instead of a drawer, a piece 
of crown molding fills the space 
between the sides. Besides the 
decorative touch, the two cen- 
ter cornice assemblies provide 
a place for installing some addi- 
tional task lights. I used battery- 
powered LED lights I found at the 
local home center. 

Two Types of Cleats. Figure 
7 has the construction details. 
But there are a few items I want 
to point out. Just like the drawer 
cases, there are two types of cleats 
used in the cornice assemblies. 
Wide cleats fit in the recess on 
the top of the upper cabinets, as 
shown in Figures 7a and 7c. Then 
flush-mounted cleats are used on 


52° BEVEL 


CROWN MOLDING 
(274" x 22%") 


FILLER 
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Em (%e" x 221⁄2") (GO) 


CORNICE 
CLEAT 
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the center cornices, as illustrated 
in the right side of Figure 7. 
Making the cornice assemblies 
is just a matter of cutting the 
pieces to size and gluing them 
together. There isn't any compli- 
cated joinery to mess with. The 
one note is that the bevel on the 
front edge of the plywood top 
needs to match (and be flush 
with) the angle on the cleats. 
After building the framework 
of the cornice, the final step is 
adding the crown molding. I 
used a stock crown molding, 
though you could make your 
own. If you look in Figure 7c, 
you'll notice a beveled filler strip 
that's glued to the back side of 
the crown molding. This piece 
increases the gluing surface for 
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the molding and closes off a gap 
that could show between the cor- 
nice and the upper cabinet. 


T00L RAGKS 


The final storage option on the 
workshop system is making a set 
of tool racks. These shallow panels 
fit between the upper cabinets and 
provide an at-the-ready storage 
place for frequently used tools and 
supplies. The key to their practical- 
ity is the flexibility in the design. 
It starts with the rack construc- 
tion shown in Figure 8. A series of 
angled dadoes in the sides accept 
a variety of shelves and holders. 
You can easily tailor the arrange- 
ment to suit your needs. 

Shelf. The simplest option to 
make is the shelf. This L-shaped 
assembly holds small items on 
top. You could also add hooks 
to the back for added storage. A 
steel pin in each end drops into 
the dadoes in the sides of the rack 
(Figures 8b and 8c). 

Bin Holder. Plastic bins come 
in handy for organizing hard- 
ware, so I included a way to keep 
a few bins within easy reach. The 
holder is a piece of hardwood 
with a stepped groove cut in the 
face (Figure 8c). A length of alumi- 
num bar forms a lip for the bins. 

Pegboard. Every shop stor- 
age project needs at least some 
pegboard, right? The final holder 
is a small piece of pegboard 
wrapped in a rabbeted frame, 
as shown in Figure 8d. You can 
mix and match pegboard hang- 
ers and hooks for a variety of 
tools. When cutting the pegboard 
panel to size, I centered the holes 
on the panel. This creates enough 
clearance above and below the 
holes for the hooks. 

Installation. Figure 9 shows 
how the tool racks and cornice 
pieces are installed. I drove screws 
through the cornice assemblies to 
keep them aligned. After all the 
parts are in place, you can gather 
all your tools and supplies. This 
storage system will keep every- 
thing organized and protected 
while you work. 
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Working with Glass 


With a few inexpensive tools, you can use these basic 
tips and techniques to cut glass like a pro. 


the glass by 
snapping it along 
the score line. 


Whether it's for a picture frame, 
a cabinet door, or just repairing a 
broken window, sooner or later 
you'll be faced with the task of 
replacing a piece of glass. Fortu- 
nately, cutting glass yourself isn't 
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too difficult. In fact, cutting glass 
is actually kind of fun once you 
learn a few basic techniques. You 
can even cut circles, as shown in 
the box on the opposite page. 
Tools. The tools you need to 
cut glass aren't very complicated 
or expensive. To start with, you'll 
need a glass cutter. This tool is a 
bit like a miniature pizza cutter. 
It has a tiny, steel cutting wheel at 
one end to score the glass. (Glass 
cutters typically cost less than $5 
online or at hardware stores.) 
Along with the glass cutter, 
youll need a straightedge or 
square to help guide the cutter 
and some oil to keep the cutting 
wheel lubricated. You'll also need 


a pair of leather gloves to protect 
your hands from the sharp edges 
of the glass and safety glasses to 
shield your eyes from any small 
chips of flying glass. 

How It Works. Technically 
speaking, you don't really "cut" 
glass. Rather, you score a shal- 
low line across the surface of the 
glass. Then you apply pressure 
to the glass until it fractures or 
"runs" along the score line. These 
two steps — scoring and running 
— are all there is to cutting glass. 

You can safely cut standard flat 
glass up to about !4" thick. If you 
need tempered, safety, or thick 
plate glass, you'll need to call on 
the services of a glass shop. 
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Preparation. Before you start, 
make sure the glass is clean. 
Any dirt will keep the wheel 
from turning. Then set the glass 
on top of your workbench with 
a mat underneath it to act as a 
cushion when scoring the glass. 

Scoring. To score the line, hold 
the glass cutter in your hand 
with your index finger on top of 
the cutter (main photo, opposite 
page). Dip the cutting wheel in 
the oil to lubricate it. Now using 
the straightedge as a guide, start 
at the top of the glass and draw 
the cutter toward you. Keep the 
cutter moving until it runs off the 
bottom edge of the glass. Try not 
to stop in the middle and don't 
retrace the score or the glass will 
break unevenly. 


using d glass 


The real secret to successful 
scoring is the amount of pres- 
sure you use. Too little pressure 
and the score line won't be deep 
enough. Too much pressure and 
you can end up with tiny chips 
all along the score line. In both 
cases, you'll have trouble getting 
a clean edge. Practicing on scrap 
pieces is a good idea to get a feel 
for how much pressure to use. 

Running. Once you've scored 
the glass, the next step is to "run" 
the score and snap the glass in 
two. Wearing gloves, simply 
grasp the glass along the edge 
on each side of the score line and 
give both sides a quick, down- 
ward jerk, as if you were snap- 
ping a twig. The glass should 
break cleanly into two pieces, 


Circle Cutter 
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go 
À Removing Sharp Edges. A wood block with 


sandpaper attached in a V-shaped groove will 
remove the sharp edges for safer handling. 


right along the score line (lower 
photo, opposite page). 

Cleanup. Once you've cut the 
glass, it's a good idea to smooth 
out the rough edges with 150-grit 
silicon-carbide sandpaper. I use 
a shop-made sanding block as 
shown above. 





With the fragile nature of glass, you 
might think it would be difficult to 
make curved and circular cuts. But 
you can buy a circle cutter (below) 
for less than $20 to make the task 
easy (see Sources on page 51). Just 
follow the steps shown on the right. 
Start by adjusting the cutting head 
along the trammel bar to set the 
radius of the circle. The suction cup 
fastens the base to the glass to estab- 
lish the centerpoint of the circle. By 
applying steady pressure while 
rotating the cutting head, you'll 
score the glass. Now flip the glass 
over and "run" the score line by 
pressing over it. Turn the glass over 
and make a few straight cuts before 
breaking away the waste pieces. 


Ша Cutter Head 


Trammel Bar 








Locking 
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À Steady Pressure. While swinging 
the cutter head, apply even pressure 
to score the circle completely. 


A Score the Waste. Start slightly 
outside the scored circle to create 
straight score lines to the edge. 





E es ESSE ETE SETS ++ i $T t х, 279990 
А Runthe Score Line. On a cushioned 
surface, flip the glass over and press 
lightly around the score line. 


Away. Using the same 
technique as with a straight cut, apply 
pressure to snap off the waste pieces. 
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Joinery doesnt have to be complicated. 
Here are a few options that are simple to 
make without compromising strength. 







You have several factors to con- 
sider when it comes to choosing 
joinery for a project: strength 
of the joint, visual appearance, 
and the ease or difficulty of cut- 
ting and assembly. With all the 
options available, choosing the 
right one can seem 
overwhelming. But 
there are a hand- 
ful of joints I turn 
to for my projects 
that meet all the 
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necessary requirements. Best of 
all, they don't require compli- 
cated setups or specialized jigs. 
Keep these in mind when design- 
ing your next project. 


DADOES & GROOVES 


One of the most commonly used 
joinery methods involves either a 
dado or groove, and for good rea- 
son. They don't demand the same 
kind of attention as more complex 
joints like dovetails or box joints. 
And all you need to make them is 
a table saw and dado blade or a 
router with a straight bit. 

Dadoes (cut across the grain) 
and grooves (cut with the grain) 
are the foundation for solid case 
construction. The photos at left 
show examples of each joint in use 
on a typical case. The inset photo 
shows the case viewed from the 


< Dado & Groove Joints. 
These simple joints help align 
workpieces for easy assembly. 






À Half-Lap Joint. The large 
glue surface of a half lap makes 
it a perfect choice for frames. 


back, where the back panel fits in a 
groove cut in the case side. A dado 
cut in the case side secures a shelf 
in the larger photo. 

The benefit of these joints is 
that they lock the individual 
components together, increas- 
ing the strength of the case. This 
is important, especially when 
you are joining end grain to face 
grain, as in the shelf example 
photo. Neither glue nor screws 
hold very well on their own in 
end grain. But the added strength 
you get from these joints is all 
you need to keep the pieces from 
shifting out of place. 


HALF LAP 


For cabinet face frames, or any 
place you need a strong, rigid 
frame, half laps are my joint of 
choice. As you can see in the main 
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photo above, the joint is easy to 
make with just a table saw and 
dado blade. And once you set 
the rip fence and the height of the 
blade, no other adjustments are 
needed to make each joint perfect. 
Just plane or sand the cut faces 
smooth for a good glue bond. 

The name of the joint describes 
how it looks. Half the thickness of 
each workpiece is cut away so that 
the two pieces overlap with flush 
faces. See the inset photo at the top 
of the previous page. 

One of the main benefits of 
this joint, and the reason it's so 
strong, is because of the large 
amount of face-grain gluing sur- 
face. In addition, the deep shoul- 
ders on both pieces keep the joint 
square and rigid. 


STUB TENON & GROOVE 


I turn to stub tenon and groove 
joinery when a project calls for 
frame and panel assemblies. The 
entire job can take place right at 
the table saw, the setups are sim- 
ple, and the results are top-notch. 

A stub tenon and groove is 
similar to a mortise and tenon, 
but there are a couple of things 
that set it apart. The main differ- 
ence is that the mortise and long 
tenon are eliminated. Instead, a 
shorter, stub tenon fits into, and 
mates with a groove. Cutting the 
centered groove is much easier 
and faster than drilling out and 
cleaning up a mortise. The top 
margin photo and drawing show 
how the joint goes together. 

Since the groove is continu- 
ous along the edge of the work- 
piece, it can hold a tenon at 
each end, as well as the panel. 
And I generally use plywood 
panels rather than solid wood. 
That means I can glue the panel 
into the groove, which greatly 
increases the strength of the 
entire assembly. 


TONGUE & DADO 


Another common component to 
many of my woodworking proj- 
ects is drawers. This is where 
a tongue and dado joint really 
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comes in handy. You can have 
a look at the center photo and 
drawing at right to see how the 
parts of this joint work. 

Drawer joints are subjected to a 
lot of strain and pressure from con- 
stant opening and closing of the 
drawer. And while a drawer can 
be constructed using butt joints 
or rabbets, neither of these joints 
provide the necessary strength. 
Dovetail joints are also an option. 
But setting up to make them can 
be time-consuming and tricky. 

That's why a tongue and dado 
joint is a great choice. It's reason- 
ably strong and can be made at 
the table saw without extensive 
setup. Plus, the interlocking con- 
nection makes aligning the parts 
an easy task. You'll need to add a 
false front to your drawers when 
using this joinery, however. Oth- 
erwise you'll see the end grain of 
the drawer sides and the groove 
for the drawer bottom. 

longue and dado joinery is a 
great choice for plywood case 
construction as well. Since ply- 
wood thickness can vary from 
sheet to sheet, ГЇЇ use this joinery 
instead of a dado or groove joint 
discussed earlier. This keeps me 
from having to constantly adjust 
the width of my dado blade. 


RABBETS 


A butt joint is rarely strong 
enough for any application. 
That's when I use a rabbet joint. 
The additional glue surface 
is usually enough to get the 
strength you need for a project. 
And a simple table saw setup is 
all it takes to make the joint. 

Another benefit of a rabbet 
joint is the square shoulder cre- 
ated by the joint. This shoulder 
helps align the mating work- 
pieces for a square assembly. The 
drawing and photo in the margin 
at right illustrate this joint. 

There are typically many differ- 
ent ways to build a project. And 
rarely is there only one "right" 
way. But these five easy-to-make 
joints will see you through most 
of your furniture projects. 


PLYWOOD 
PANEL 
















di АШ, 


А Stub Тепоп & M Create strong frame 
and panel assemblies for doors or case sides 
using stub tenon and groove joinery. 


DRAWER 
SIDE 


DRAWER 


A Tonus & Dado Joint. Using tongue m dado 
Joinery, a drawer front and back interlock with the 
sides for a secure connection. 























À Rabbet Joint. This uncomplicated joint can 
be cut in a single step and is used in many 
applications, including case construction. 
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Shop 
your first 


When you think of "traditional" 
woodworking tools, the back 
saw certainly falls into that cat- 
egory. But even if you cut most 
of your wood with power tools, I 
think you'll still find a lot of uses 
for this time-tested tool. 

In days past, these saws were 
primarily used for cutting tight- 
fitting joinery. But in my shop, I 
use a back saw for making many 
kinds of cuts that are awkward or 
impossible to make with an elec- 
trically powered saw. 

The trouble is there's more 
than one type of back saw, and 
you don't really need one of each. 





The right back saw 


Is a versatile addition 


To choose the right one for you, 
start by considering the types of 
projects you build. Then look at 
the four types that follow to find 
the one that matches your needs. 

Dovetail Saw. A dovetail saw 
is the tool most woodworkers 
think of for hand-cut joinery. 
It's also the saw most think they 
need to get first. But that may 
not be the case. 

Dovetail saws, like the one 
shown above, are the smallest 
type of back saw. The blades are 8" 
to 12" long and have 14 to 20 small 
teeth per inch (TPI). This compact 
size allows for greater control and 


Carcase Saw. This mid-size back saw can do everything from 


to your tool chest. 
Find out which one 
is best for you. 





a smooth surface after the cut. 
Dovetail joints are cut along the 
grain of the wood, so the teeth 
of the saw are filed to make rip 
cuts. But they make fairly smooth 
crosscuts, as well. 

Just because it's called a dove- 
tail saw doesn't mean that it's 
only suited for cutting dovetails. 
This is a go-to saw for making 
many kinds of fine joinery or 
other delicate rip cuts. 

The short, narrow blades and 
small teeth cut efficiently in thin 
stock from М" to %". In thicker 
workpieces, the saws bog down 
and require more effort to push. 

Carcase Saw. If there's a Jack- 
of-all trades back saw, the car- 
case saw is it (left photo). With a 
blade length running from 12" to 
14", it’s the next size up from the 
dovetail saw. These saws have 14 
TPI, so they leave a smooth cut 
edge. Besides the blade length, 
one key difference between a 
carcase saw and a dovetail saw 
is that you can get a saw filed for 
either ripping or crosscutting. 

The name of the saw comes 


cutting small parts to size to creating snug-fitting joinery like dovetails 


and tenons. Choose either a rip or crosscut version. from their typical use in cutting 
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CROSSCUT BACK SAW 


THICK BLADE 
NECESSARY TO 
PREVENT 
BUCKLING 


BLADE IN 
COMPRESSION 


the joinery in solid-wood cases, 
also traditionally known as 
“carcases.” This means the saw 
is designed for cutting joinery 
ranging from tenons to dovetails 
in stock that’s 34" to 1%" thick. 

For the kinds of projects that I 
like to build, a crosscut carcase 
saw is ideal. Most of the cuts 
that I make are usually crosscuts 
(or mitering molding pieces). 
This saw will make clean rip 
cuts, too, but a little slower. 

Tenon Saw. The largest of the 
back saws are tenon saws. As the 
name implies, they are designed 
for cutting tenons. Tenon saws 
range in size from 12" to 18" long, 
as in the upper right photo. 

The main difference between a 
tenon saw and a carcase saw is the 
width of the blade. Tenon saws 
have a much greater depth from 


DOZUKI BACK SAW 


CUTS ON 
PULL STROKE 


IN TENSION 
WON'T BUCKLE 


Tenon Saw. The wide blade on this saw is designed 
to cut deep tenon cheeks and half laps without 
bottoming out. 


the tooth line to the rigid spine 
(often 3" or more). They usually 
have 10 to 11 TPI. The large size 
makes cutting large joints effi- 
cient. But despite its size, a tenon 
saw works surprisingly well on 
"average" furniture-sized parts. 

Like the carcase saws, you can 
find tenon saws that are filed for 
either ripping or crosscutting. 
The most common is a rip filing. 

A tenon saw is ideal if the proj- 
ects you like to build are larger 
pieces like cabinets, chests, or 
tables featuring mortise and 
tenon or half-lap joinery. The size 
of the saw makes it unwieldy for 
smaller projects like boxes and 
drawer parts, however. 

Dozuki. Most back saws are 
western-style saws that cut on 
the push stroke. But a Japanese- 
style saw that cuts on the pull 
stroke is pretty common, inex- 
pensive, and versatile. 





Called a Dozuki, this saw fea- 
tures a thin blade that doesn't 
require a lot of effort to use. The 
two drawings on this page show 
how the cutting action and teeth 
are different between western 
and Japanese-style saws. The 
teeth on Japanese-style saws are 
designed to cut very quickly and 
leave a silky smooth surface. 

This type of saw works best 
in thin stock (up to 34”). So it's 
a great choice for making boxes, 
frames, and cutting the joinery 
for small drawers. Another use is 
shown in the photo below. With 
a shop-made miter box, you can 
cut small molding pieces accu- 
rately and safely. 

All four of these back saws are 
ideal tools for cutting fine, accu- 
rate joinery. Choosing the right 
saw (or saws) for your shop ulti- 
mately boils down to the kinds of 
projects you like to build. fA 





A Japanese Dozuki. Cutting on the pull stroke allows a Japanese saw to have a 
thin blade that resists buckling. Aggressive teeth cut fast but leave a clean edge. 
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Push Blocks. 
When purchasing 
or making a push 
block, make sure 

it has a “heel” 


to engage the ШШ 
workpiece. Me 


Lee. 


Discover the k 


E 
a rss 


Ti 


eys to making basic cuts at the 





table saw reliably and without the fear factor. 


Just about every woodworker 
has had a close encounter with a 
spinning table saw blade at one 
time or another. And when that 
happens, you typically ask your- 
self what you could have done to 
make the cut more safely. With a 
little common sense and the right 
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techniques, you can develop safe 
habits while still maintaining a 
healthy respect for the saw. 

First, make sure you always 
use the guard, splitter, or riving 
knife that came with your saw. 
(You won't see a guard in the 
photos here because I want you 
to see how the cuts are made 
without the guards in the way.) 


One of the first cuts you make on 
a workpiece is ripping it to width. 
With this operation, there’s an 
increased risk of kickback when 
the workpiece is inadvertently 
pinches the back of the blade. 
In the photo above, you can see 
some of the techniques I use to 
make rip cuts safely and help 
reduce the chance of kickback. 


Before the Cut. The process 
starts by installing а splitter 
behind the blade. I use a shop- 
made splitter (photo above.) It 
prevents the saw kerf from clos- 
ing up and binding on the blade. 

Next, joint one edge of the 
workpiece to ensure it has a 
straight edge to ride against the 
rip fence. Then you'll set the rip 
fence for the desired width of cut. 

To help keep the workpiece 
tight against the rip fence dur- 
ing the cut, I like to use a feath- 
erboard. It’s especially handy 
for longer workpieces that are 
harder to control. Just snug it up 
against the workpiece, but not so 
tight you can’t move the work- 
piece through the blade. 

If you're ripping extra-long 
workpieces, make sure there's 
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clearance behind the saw. It's also 
important to have some outfeed 
support as the piece exits the saw. 

The last thing I do before turn- 
ing on the saw is to have a push 
block handy. You can see several 
options in the margin photo on 
the opposite page. The heel of the 
push block shown engages the 
end of the workpiece while also 
applying downward pressure to 
keep the workpiece tight against 
the table during the cut. 

During the Cut. With every- 
thing in place, you can begin rip- 
ping. Feed the workpiece steadily 
through the blade, keeping the 
edge against the rip fence. I use 
my left hand to help hold the 
piece against the fence while my 


table saw 


The task of resawing stock into 
thinner pieces usually falls to 
the band saw. But you can resaw 
small workpieces safely at the 
table saw with the right tools 
and technique. 

Push Block. The push block 
shown at right is one of the keys 
to successful resawing. The base 
is thick to provide stability dur- 
ing the cut. And it's wide to help 
hold the workpiece tight against 
a tall auxiliary rip fence. The heel 
of the push block extends down 
to engage the end of the work- 
piece and to push it through. 
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waste through the cut. 


right hand feeds the workpiece 
through the blade. It’s a good 
idea to stand off to the side just in 
case kickback occurs. 

As the end of the workpiece 
approaches the edge of the saw 
table, use your left hand to keep 
the workpiece firmly on the table 
as you reach for the push block 
with your right. Make sure the 
hook engages the workpiece and 
pushes the workpiece past the 
blade. Turn off the saw before 
reaching for the waste. 


CROSSCUTTING 


Cutting pieces to length is the 
most common task for the table 
saw. The photos above take you 
through the process. 


Making the Cut. To resaw, 
install a sharp rip blade and 
zero-clearance insert. Make the 
first cut not quite to the midpoint 
of the width of the workpiece. 
Flip the workpiece end over end 
and repeat the cut. You can then 
separate the two pieces by cut- 
ting through the thin “bridge” 
with a hand saw. 
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А L-Shaped Stop Block. А stop block А Fence. An auxiliary fence spans 
positioned ahead of the blade provides 
clearance for the workpiece after the cut. 


the blade to push the workpiece and 
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The key 
Is ensuring 
that both 
the workpiece and waste have 
a clear path throughout the cut. 
The stop block shown above 
helps in this regard. By position- 
ing the stop block ahead of the 
blade, the workpiece has side 
clearance. This avoids binding 
between the blade and fence. 

An auxiliary miter gauge fence 
is another aid. It backs up the cut 
to minimize tearout plus pushes 
the pieces safely past the blade. 

Safety. Whenever you step 
up to the saw, take a moment to 
mentally walk through making 
the cut from start to finish. You'll 


be glad you did. f 









À Slide Away. 
After the cut, slide 
the workpiece and 
waste piece away 
from the blade. 


Resawing. This simple 


push block keeps your 
| hands safely away from the 
blade while stabilizing the workpiece. _ 
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Tiny Bits. 


From 1" down 
ООО ЗЫ 
there's a bit for 
drilling even the 
tiniest hole. 
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Drill Bit Sets 







Never worry about having the right size drill bit with 
these all-inclusive, indexed drill bit sets. 


I've had the good fortune of vis- 
iting a few machine and mainte- 
nance shops over the years. And 
it seems like every one of them 
had a set of drill bits like the one 
you see at the top of the opposite 
page. I always wondered why 
anyone would need that many 
drill bits in their shop. 
The answer boils down to 
accuracy and having the right 
tool for the job. With every 
| available size of 
drill bit acces- 
sible from your 


benchtop, you're guaranteed to 
have the exact size bit you need 
every single time. While these 
bits are designed for drilling met- 
als, they're also handy for a vari- 
ety of woodworking tasks. 
Indexed Sets. The set shown 
on the opposite page is pretty 
typical of 115-bit sets. You can 
buy these sets ranging in price 
and quality from less than $100 
up to several hundred dollars. 
What I like best about these sets 
is the case, or drill index. On the 
better sets, each drill bit is clearly 
labeled with its number, letter, or 
fractional inch size (more on sizes 
later). Plus, they’re labeled in 
decimal inches. I find this handy 
when I’m using a digital caliper 
to match an exact size, as in the 
main photo above. (You can buy 
similar sets of metric bits, as well.) 
Another nice feature on the 
better indexed sets is a chart that 
lists the drill and tap sizes for 


threaded fasteners. It takes the 
guesswork out of drilling and 
tapping screw holes. 

I found the quality of the index 
varies, so there are a few features 
I look for. First, make sure the 
bit sizes are clearly labeled. And 
when it comes to accessing the 
bits, I like the sets where each 
"leaf" of the index hinges sepa- 
rately from the others. Finally, 
the chart listing the drill and tap 
sizes is a must-have in my book. 

Sizes. Drill bits in the U.S. 
come in three size ranges. First 
are the most familiar fractional 
inch sizes. These range from 1⁄6" 
up to 14" in increments of 1⁄4". 
These are the go-to bits in most 
woodworking shops. 

You'll also get a set of bits in 
wire gauge sizes. These range 
from #60 (0.040") up to #1 (0.228"). 
You can buy an indexed set of 
the smallest bits #80 (0.0135") up 
through £61 (0.039") separately, 
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À Fractional Set. These 
familiar bits are included in 
Yea" increments. 


as in the lower photo, opposite 
page. For more about drilling 
small holes, see the box below. 

Another set of bits included 
in an indexed set are letter sizes. 
These range from A (0.234") up 
to Z (0.413"). Lettering the bits 
is a more convenient system for 
machinists, given the wide range 
of sizes and increments. 

Lengths & Materials. Drill bits 
are available in a range of lengths, 
materials, and coatings. For most 
home shops, what's known as 
“Jobber” length is most common. 
It's a compromise between short 
bits used in automated machines 


drilling with 


Small Bits 


The challenge when drilling small holes is that the 
bits are fragile and tend to break. To help alleviate 
this problem, you can use a pin vise or jeweler’s 
drill (see below). They hold small bits for drilling 
holes by hand and are very easy to use. 

Another option well-suited for small drill bits 
is the Dremel Workstation shown on the far right. It 
turns your rotary tool into a miniature drill press. 
You'll need to buy an accessory chuck that holds the 
drill bit much like your full-size drill press. 









Pin vise 
includes bits 
stored in the 
vise housing 
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Screw-type jeweler's 
arill includes two 


, Replacement 
bits 


and extended-length bits that 
tend to break easily. 

Most of these bits are made of 
high-speed steel. You'll find them 
plain or with coatings that can 
extend their life when drilling 
tougher materials. These coat- 
ings include black oxide (shown 
above) and a range of titanium 
coatings. With normal use, a 
black oxide set will provide years 
of service in a home shop. 

Advantages. As you can see, a 
modest investment in an indexed 
set of bits can fill in the gaps in 
your drilling arsenal. Whether 


collet sizes 


ТИНИН dL ТР 
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it's drilling and tapping for 
threads or matching a hole 
size for a dowel or metal rod, 
you're guaranteed to have the 
right bit for the task at hand. 

One of the biggest ben- 
efits of having an indexed 
set, though, is that all the bits 
have a home and are all in one 
place. And if you break one of 
the bits, you can take advan- 
tatage of that opportunity to 
upgrade to a better quality bit 
when you replace it. 


« By Hand. A 
Jewelers drill makes 
it easy to drill small 
holes by hand. 


p- Control. Drilling 
with a rotary tool 
offers precise 
control and reduces 
the chances of 
breaking a small 
drill bit. 













A Lettered. Lettered 
bits are preferred in 
metalworking and 
cover a wide range 
of the smaller sizes. 


questions from 


Mv combination blade seems to rip 
boards just fine. Do I really need а 
rip blade or can I live without one? 
Aaron Lacheta 

Denver, Colorado 


Typical Saw For many woodworkers, the 
Tooth Shapes blade used for almost every job 
is a combination blade. This all- 
purpose blade does a great job 
of producing a nearly glue-ready 
edge with very few ridges. This 
is due to the blade's tooth design. 
ашыр шо These blades often за 
a combination of flat-topped teeth 
with deep gullets to remove chips 
quickly and alternating top-bevel 
teeth to create clean edges. The top 
two drawings at left give you an 
Alternate Top idea of how these teeth look. 
Bevel (ATB) But the problem is that a com- 


bination blade can cause your 
table saw motor to bog down 
during heavy ripping operations. 
This means you have to feed 
thicker stock more slowly, which 
can result in burned edges. So if 
you have a lot of ripping to do or 
work with thick stock, it's best to 
switch to a dedicated rip blade. 


Triple Chip 

Grind Tooth 
Flat Top 
Tooth 


Bevel 
145 " / 
a 


50 


Rip Blade. Rip blades are opti- 
mized for cutting with the grain. 
They have fewer teeth than a 
combination blade (typically 24 
versus 40 or 50 teeth) and they're 
angled forward with deeper gul- 
lets, see photo, bottom right. 

These angled, flat-topped teeth 
make a slicing cut that allows you 
to feed the workpiece quickly 
and almost effortlessly. And the 
deep gullets help to clear away 
the waste. One drawback with a 
typical rip blade, though, is that 
the cut may be slightly rougher. 

Glue Line Rip Blade. The 
solution to the coarsely cut edge 
you can get from a standard rip 
blade is to use a glue line rip 
blade. A combination of more 
teeth (usually 30) and a modified 
tooth configuration results in a 
smooth edge that is ready to glue 
up, hence the name. 


Fewer Teeth & Deep Gullets. 
A rip blade can rip boards 
quickly and with less strain 
on your saw. 


P» 
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The bottom drawing in the left 
margin shows that, in addition to 
the typical flat-topped teeth on a 
standard rip blade, these blades 
incorporate triple chip grind 
teeth. These specially-shaped 
teeth remove most, but not all of 
the waste while making the cut. 
The flat teeth then follow to clean 
out the rest of the waste and 
square up the corners of the cut. 

If you have an under-powered 
saw or do alot of ripping in hard- 
to-cut stock, it's probably a good 
idea to invest in a standard rip 
blade or glue line rip blade. Your 
saw will thank you. A 
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Most of the materials and sup- 
plies you'll need to build the 
projects are available at hard- 
ware stores or home centers. For 
specific products or hard-to-find 
items, take a look at the sources 
listed here. You'll find each part 
number listed by the company 
name. See the right margin for 
contact information. 


BOX JOINTS (p.8) 


e Rockler 
PC ВО 29550 


e Carbide.com 
А G B АМА-46107 


HAMMERS & MALLETS (p.10) 


* Lee Valley 
5-02. Claw Hammer... .05E12.01 


e Woodcraft 
10-oz. Dead-Blow Mallet . . 15F16 
Beechwood Mallet........ 14D61 


DRAWERS (p.12) 
° Lee Valley 


Metal Side Slides ........ varies 

ООО ES eo os varies 

Micro Drawer Slides ..... varies 
e Hafele 

Metal Box Systems m varies 


e Woodcraft 
Netal Box UNOS TE varies 
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From tee Edition of PAexodsmith magazine 
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Sources 


TOOL CADDY (p.14) 


• Woodsmith Store 
D Lazy Sunn 454252 


DRILL PRESS CART (p.18) 
e McMaster-Carr 


Ta Levelers....... 6103K167 

3”-dia. Wheels. ........ 2781172 
e Rockler 

JO Ful Exi. Slides nn n 61440 


ONE-WALL WORKSHOP (p.30) 
The cabinets were finished with 
Candlelight oil stain by General 
Finishes. This was followed by 
two coats of spray lacquer. 


e Horton Brasses 


4 Diss B TUS m BN-3 

ТО ОЕ Pun ki? 

Ball-Tip Hinges ....... PB-407B 
e Rockler 

И Оа 26542 

20 Drawer Slides oe. 39541 


Talon Pegboard Hooks . . . . varies 


• Home Depot 

IND) JONSSON PPY 517410 
e° Reid Supply 

Red Pashe bus nn, AKR-1R 


GLASS CUTTING (p.40) 


e Amazon.com 
Cde Cutter ee BOO4UK6AZA 


BACK SAWS (p.44) 
° Lee Valley 


Rip Cara с ns 05T07.05 

(Os SAW у 05T07.01 
e Lie-Nielsen Toolworks 

В 5-05 

14" Tenon Saw ....... S-TS-R-14 
e Rockler 

Jarane e DOU 65607 


DRILL BITS (p.48) 

You can buy indexed drill bit sets 
from Enco, MSC Industrial Sup- 
ply Company, McMaster-Carr, and 
Reid Supply. Jeweler’s drills and 
pin vises can be ordered from 
Lee Valley, as well as many hobby 
and craft suppliers. 


° Lee Valley 
Jol s Drill o ea 33J61.01 
Modelmaker's Drill ... 81D40.27 


e Amazon.com 
Dremel Workstation . .B00068P48O 


сост SHOP pvps 


Get the all new season 6 DVD set of the 
"Xicodsmith Woodsmith Shop! The set includes two 


SHOP. 2a 


* of Weodsimirh magariee 





DVDs with all the episodes plus a CD-ROM 
with bonus plans and articles. Collect the 
entire series by ordering individual seasons 
for $29.95 or save with package deals. 
Learn more at Woodsmith.com! 

OVID SISESISSESITNO RETO TET TTE $29.95 


Go to Woodsmith.com 


or Call 1-800-444-7527 Today to Order Yours! 


ol 


MAIL 
ORDER 
SOURCES 


Woodsmith Store 
800-444-7527 


Rockler 
800-279-4441 
rockler.com 


Amazon.com 


Carbide.com 
888-701-9278 
carbide.com 


Enco 
800-873-3626 
use-enco.com 


General Finishes 
800-783-6050 
generalfinishes.com 


Hafele 
hafele.com 
800-423-3531 


Home Depot 
800-466-3337 
homedepot.com 


Horton Brasses 
800-754-9127 
horton-brasses.com 


Lee Valley 
800-871-8158 
leevalley.com 


Lie-Nielsen Toolworks 
800-327-2520 
lie-nielsen.com 


McMaster-Carr 
630-600-3600 
mcmaster.com 


MSC Industrial Supply 
800-645-7270 
mscdirect.com 


Reid Supply 
800-253-0421 
reidsupply.com 


Woodcraft 
800-225-1153 
woodcraft.com 


Scenes from 
the Shop 


/ 


With just a simple 

* setup, many dovetail 
. Jigs are also capable 
of routing box joints. 
You'll find a few 
secrets to getting 
perfect results 
starting on page 8. 


ee. 


This storage cabinet is designed to utilize the unused 
space under your drill press table. And since its mounted 
on casters, the cabinet rolls out of the way when you need 
to lower the table. Complete plans begin on page 18. 
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